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ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 
Manvracturgers, GREENOCK. 


WOOL-GROWERS’ WOOL 


MANUFACTURED INTO TWEEDS, ETC. 


As distinguished from other Firms, we invariably return 
to each Customer Goods made of all his own Wool, unless he 
instructs otherwise. 
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whether “for manu ” or “for purchase” or “for exchange.” 


Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen, 


* POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain, 
UNRIVALLED FOOD OF HEALTH for Children ang 
Invalids; THE BEST ENOWN MATERIAL for 
PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, CAKES, BLANCMANGE, 
and a variety ofdelicious Preparations for the Table, 


The Lancet affirms :—“ It is preferable to most descriptions of Arrow. 
root, on account of its sweeter flavour.” Dr. Lanxasrer, Superinten- 
dent of Goverrment Food Collection at Kensington, in a note to th 
Manufacturers, said :—‘——— I am so well satisfied with your Coq” 
Flour, that I have given directions for its use in my own family.” ~~ 


WM. POLSON & CO., Paisley and London. 
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to Old Age. 
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60 Years in Use. 
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Does not injure the Silver. 
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Every Man and Woman 
Suffering from Nervous Exhaustion, Hysteria, Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, Indigestion, Paralysis, ilepsy, Liver 
a or any form of Nervous or meee ment, 
should call or write AT ONCE for partic of 

HARNESS’S ELECTROPATHIC BELT, 
which is not only cheaper, but immeasurably superior to any 
other form of treatment. It will restore your health, save 
your pocket, make “life worth living,” and prove an inestim- 
able blessing to you, as thousands of sufferers can testify. 

Don’t Hesitate a Moment, 
but sit down at once, lest you forget it, and write for pamphlet 
entitled “‘ Harness’s Guide to Health,” containing 
full particulars and most recent testimonials. 2 
It wiil Cost you Nothing. 
Therefore write immediately to 
Mr. C. B. HARNESS, Consulting Medical Electrician, 


52; OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
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GALT REGAL is a delicately white powder, which instantly produces in water a beautiful 7 

Rose-coloured, Effervescing, Antiseptic, Saline Draught, most refreshing and exhilarating, 4 
developing the properties of Ozone (the principle of life) and a certain antidote and preventive of ~ 
Sour Stomach, Acidity, General Debility, Feverishness, Flatulence, Nausea, Giddiness, Diarrhea, 
Dysentery, Blood Poisoning, Headache, Irritation of the Skin, Weariness, Lassitude, &c., and will 7 
dispel Sick Headache like a charm. Salt Regal corrects all impurities in the System, whether 
arising from breathing heated or tainted air, or through partaking of improperly cooked food, or 
errors of diet, eating or drinking, acting as an instant purifier, cleansing the mouth, throat, and 
stomach at the same operation. It is a natural disinfectant, and by its ase the body is rendered 
proof against Typhoid, Malaria, Cholera, and Epidemics of the most virulent type. Its timely use ~ 
has saved many heavy doctor’s bills. Its regular use is a certain guarantee of health. All who 
take it regularly are good feeders, good workers, and good sleepers, and thoroughly enjoy their 
lives. Thousands of Testimonials have been received from all parts of the world. One draught 
per week to the healthy will keep them in health, and-a daily draught to the debilitated will 
restore and maintain their health, Invaluable for use in families. Children are fond of it. 


























SALT REGAL is sold in Bottles (hermetically sealed) 2/6, and can be obtained through any Chemist, as all 
the London and Provincial Wholesale Houses regularly stock it. Do not be persuaded to take a substitute. 
Remember Sarr Recat is a Royal Patent, and any attempt at imitation isa Felony. You cannot be deceived if 
you observe that the White Powder turns Rose-coloured in water, no other saline having this property. If any 

_ difficulty in obtaining it, the Proprietors will forward direct on receipt of Postal Order, 











PATENTEES AND SOLE PROPRIETORS : 


FRITZ & CO., Salt Regal Works, LIVERPOOL. 


= SALT REGAL has made hosts of friends in the Colonies and Foreign 
Countries, and its increasing Sale and growing popularity are bye-words 
among those who sell it. 


NO TRAVELLER OR VOYAGER SHOULD BE WITHOUT SALT EA 
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BURGLAR’S HORROB), 1s. each. 
CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS, 


SINGLE WICKES, BURN NINE HOURS. 


f CLARKE’S “FAIRY” LIGHTS, 
DOUBLE WICKES, BURN TEN HOURS. 
SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERF, WHOLESALE AT THR 
NW “PYRAMID” AND “FAIRY” LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.w. 


Show Room—38l1, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN CIRCUS, 
Where all New Patterns in “ Fairy Lamps” can be seen. 


N.B.—See that the Trade Mark “ PYRAMID,” or Trade Mark * FAIRY” is on 
every Lamp and every Light. 
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AUDITORS. EXHAUSTION and DEBILITY are speedily removed 

een deaint aun, meiens Baptist Missionsry}},~ means of PULVERMACHER’S world - Famed 
AurRep Conver, Esq., F-R.1.B.A., Palace Chambers, Westminster. | Galvanic Belts, which are so arranged as to convey a 
wv. LEwis BorRETT Wuire, D.D., (Rector of St. Mary Alder- | powerful electric current direct to the affected parts, 


mary), Queen oe aD gradually stimulating and strengthening all the nerves 
tears, Hewny Gover & Son, 3, A At Place, London Bridge. and muscles, and speedily arresting all symptoms of 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. waste and decay. 
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to St. Mary’s Hospital, says:—‘I am satisfied that 
‘SUB-MANAGER. “Joan Wizxrwson Farnry, Bag. MR. PULVERMACHER is an honest and earnest 
THIRTY -THIRD ANNUAL J REPORT—MAY, 1888. | labourer in the field of science, and I think he deserves 
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‘IMPORTANT TO ALL 


LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANCE, 


‘ Among the most useful medicines that have been 
introduced within the last century is ENO’§ 
‘‘FRUIT SALT.” There is no doubt that 
where it has been taken in the earliest stage of a 
disease, it has, in many instances, prevented what 

* would otherwise have been a severe illness. The 
effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT ” upon a dis. 
ordered and feverish condition of the system is 
marvellous. Asa nursery medicine the ‘‘ FRUIT 
SALT” is invaluable; instead of children dis. 
liking it, they look upon it rather in the light of a 
luxury. Asa gentle aperient and a corrective in cases 

PLEASANT. COOLING. of any sort of over-indulgence in eating or drinking, 
REFRESHING. ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is all that is needful 
& INVIGORATING, 

a a )| to restore freshness and vigour. In cases of Nervous 

=, Headache and Debility it is especially useful, and 
eae et los crn should be taken in all cases where persons suffer 
iON from a sluggish condition of the liver.’ 

Young Lady’s Journal. 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANE OF LIFE.—Late hours, 

fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drinks, &.—ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ is the best known remedy. It removes fcetid or poisonous matter—the groundwork of disease—from the 
blood by natural means, allays nervous excitement, depression, headaches, &c., and restores the nervous system to 
its proper condition. Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It is pleasant, cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. You 
cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


cats ENGLAND TO SYDNEY ON BOARD THE ‘SAMUEL PLIM- 
SOLL.’—*‘ Dear Sir,—I have just received a letter from my daughter, who sailed for Sydney last April as 
assistant matron of the “Samuel Plimsoll,” in which she says :—‘‘I am sorry, indeed, dad, to hear how the winter 
has tried you. Make up your mind to come out here. You will never regret it ; and don’t forget to bring some 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It was the only cure on board for sea-sickness. I gave it nearly all away to those 
who were ill, which seemed to revive them, and they soon began to rally under its soothing influence.” —I am, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, Trurx. Asylum Road, Old Kent Road, 8.E. Mr. J. 0. Eno.’ 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and 
commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in 
copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, und yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, 
exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’—ADAms. 
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CAUTION — Fs —Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ Without it you 
have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Prepared only at 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, POMEROY STREET, NEW CROSS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
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(From the painting by E. Blair Leighton. Engraved by permission.) to t 
Page 514. 
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By B. L. 


AvtHor or ‘‘ BiapE-o’-Grass,” ‘‘ Love's 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
HE week that followed was one of great 


anxiety to Nansie, springing less from | 


the pecuniary circumstances of their position 
than from the state of Kingsley’s health. 
The privation and the sufferings he had en- 
dured told upon him now that the excitement 
of the re-union with his wife was over, and 
for some days he was too weak to leave the 
house. He himself made light of his sick- 
ness, and would not admit that there was 
anything seriously the matter with him. 


They made no endeavour to impress this | 


upon him, but he gathered it from the evi- 


dences of care and attention by which he | 


was surrounded. 

There was in the neighbourhood a doctor 
of great skill, who could have practised suc- 
cessfully in fashionable quarters at high fees, 
but who had deliberately chosen to remain 
among the poor, whom he loved and attended 
to with as much devotion as he would have 
displayed to the highest in the land. His 
fee was fixed at a shilling ; when this was 
not forthcoming he was content with six- 


pence, and in many cases with nothing, making | 


no complaints against tardy debtors. This 


man was always cheerful, ready, and willing, | 


at whatever hour of the day or night ; and, 
without ostentation, he played the part of a 
true minister to those who needed it most. 


It is pleasant to be able to limn, even thus | 
briefly, the character of one in whose life and | 


career were exhibited the noblest attributes 
of human nature. 
were friends, and shortly after Nansie came 
to live with her uncle Dr. Perriera was greatly 


attracted to her, no less by her gentle man- | 


ners than by the display of attainments supe- 
rior to those amongst whom she lived. When 
Mr. Loveday was burnt out Dr. Perriera was 
the first to express sympathy with him; he 
would also have been the first to offer prac- 
tical assistance had it not been that he was 
very poor, a fact which troubled him not at 
all so far as regarded himself, but frequently 
disturbed him when he came into contact 


He and Mr. Loveday | 


FARJEON, 
Harvest,” “ Lirz’s Bricutest Srar,’’ Ete. 


| genealogical record back to the days when 
| Spain was first amongst the nations of the 
world in art, literature, and science. But 
the dark and heavy hand of bigotry effec- 
tually scotched the fair promise which lay 
before the favoured nation, and with the 
| exodus of the Jews—to which race Dr. Per- 
| riera belonged—commenced the decay of a 
| mighty nation. 

On the day succeeding that of Kingsley’s 
| return Mr. Loveday called upon Dr. Perriera, 
| and told him of it. 
| “T am greatly pleased,” said Dr. Perriera ; 
| “it will be better medicine for Mrs. Manners 
| than the finest drugs in the Pharmacopeeia.” 
Then, in order that Dr. Perriera might be 
in possession of all necessary information, 
| Mr. Loveday made him acquainted with the 
| particulars of Kingsley’s association with Mr. 
| Seymour, following those up with the intelli- 

gence of the strange hallucination under which 
| Kingsley was labouring with respect to his 
| long absence from home. To Mr. Loveday’s 

surprise, Dr. Perriera showed an intimate 
| knowledge of the movements of the so-called 
| Mr. Seymour, as well as of the secret societies 
|in the interests of which it was said that he 
| travelled. 
“Of Mr. Manners,” said Dr. Perriera, “I 
know nothing. In Mr. Seymour's transac- 

tions he was little better than a cypher, and 
| was probably used as an innocent decoy, or 
| as a means to avert suspicion from the doings 
of his chief.” 

“How have you become acquainted with 
these affairs,” asked Mr. Loveday; “you, 
who seem to have no spare moments of time 
apart from your professional offices ?” 

“T have time and to spare for much,” 
replied Dr. Perriera, smiling. “I keep up 
rather an extensive correspondence with many 
| European societies which have for their object 
| the advancement of science and humanity.” 

“ Humanity !” exclaimed Mr. Loveday. 

*T call it by that name,” said Dr. Perriera. 
| “Were it possible that the ends aimed at 
| could be reached, the toilers of the world 

would be undoubtedly benefited. The ad- 





with distress which it was not in his power | vocated means are frequently pernicious and 

to relieve. After the fire, when he attended | indefensible; but that occasionally arises 

’ Nansie of his own free will and prompting, | from the fact that men of keen intellectual 

he declined to receive any fee whatever, and | power are goaded to madness by the horrible 

to this Mr. Loveday did not demur. | tyranny of old systems. However, enough 
As his name indicated, Dr. Perriera was of | of this; I think much but speak little of 

Spanish descent, and could, indeed, trace his | such matters. I have my small part to play 
XVII—35 
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in the world, as to the larger and grander 
movements of which I can simply look on 
and observe.” 

Dr. Perriera called to see Kingsley, and of 
his own accord visited him daily. He gave 
Nansie kindly hope and sympathy, but did 
not enter into the peculiarities of her hus- 
band’s case. With Mr. Loveday he was 
more open. 

“It is a singular condition,” he said. “The 
loss of memory is not at all uncommon, nor, 
either, is its recovery ; but in most instances 
this loss is a total loss, time, well-known in- 
cidents, relative circumstances, the names of 
friends and acquaintances, even one’s own 
name, being plunged for a period into abso- 
lute obscurity. But here the loss of memory: 
is partial, and the singular phase of it is that 
it affects only those circumstances of the past 
which it would be disagreeable to recall. He 
remembers all that is pleasant and happy in 
his life, but forgets all that has brought 
trouble upon him. It belongs to this phase 
that he is incapable of realising the priva- 
tions of the life which seems to lie before him. 
His temperament is exceptionally bright and 
cheerful ; he looks upon the happy side of 
nature, and every hopeful sentiment which 
passes his lips seems to blossom into flower 
at the moment of its utterance. I can ima- 
gine no happier condition of being; but in a 
— man it has its grave and most serious 
side.” 

“ How %” inquired Mr. Loveday. 

“In the fact,” replied Dr. Perriera, “ that 
it allows no room for effort, that it affords 
no incentive to it, that it creates a sure con- 
tentment even for a crust of bread, and an 
utter obliviousness to what may be necessary 
to those who, he being the head of the family, 
are naturally dependent upon him.” 

“That is to say,” observed Mr. Loveday, 
“that there is no hope of his being the 
bread-winner.” 

* None,” said Dr. Perriera, “until there is 
a radical change in him; and I confess to 


being at a loss as to how this can be| 


effected.” 

The correctness of the good doctor’s diag- 
nosis was verified by an incident which did 
not come to the ears of Nansie or her uncle 
until after its occurrence. Stronger in body, 
and able to walk abroad without assistance, 
Rp ee soon made himself acquainted with 
all the intricacies of the neighbourhood ; and 
on a certain morning he wended his steps to 
the West-end of the city, and stood before 
his father’s house. Without hesitation he 
knocked and rang, and upon the door being 


opened, pushed his way past the astonished 
servant, and walked straight to his father’s 
study. There sat Mr. Manners, who gazed 
at his son with sternness and some inward 
agitation which he was successful in con- 
cealing. 

| “Good morning, father,” said Kingsley, 
| drawing a chair to the table, and seating 
| himself ; then glancing at the papers scat- 
| tered about, added in a tone of inquiry, 
“Fresh contracts ?” ; 

Mr. Manners did not reply to the question. 

“What brings you here ?” he asked. 

Kingsley had grown thinner since he last 
saw him, and that circumstance and the 
shabbiness of Kingsley’s appearance sud- 
denly inspired in the heart of Mr. Manners 
the hope that his son had come to him in 
submission. 

“T was anxious about you, father,” said 
Kingsley in an affectionate tone, “it seems 
so long since we saw each other. A son 
must not be forgetful of his duties.” 

“‘ Ah,” said Mr. Manners, his hope grow- 
ing, “ you recognise that at last ?” 

“At last!” said Kingsley in a tone of 
cheerful surprise. ‘“ Ihave always recognised 
it. I cannot recall that I have ever been 
wanting in my duty to you.” 

Mr. Manners stared at his son, debating 
now within himself what kind of part 
Kingsley had come to play. There was a 
silence of a few moments, during which 
Kingsley gazed at the familiar objects of the 
room with great calmness, and quite at his 
ease. 

“The object of your visit?” demanded 
Mr. Manners. 

“T have told you, father. 
well?” 

“ Yes, I am well.” 

“‘ And happy ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Manners, setting his 
teeth, “and happy. That knowledge will 
hurt you, perhaps.” 

“Why, no, father, it delights me. Every- 
thing, as usual, prospers with you of course.” 

“ Everything, as usual, prospers with me,” 
said Mr. Manners, meqhanically. “Did 
you inquire of the servant if I was at 
home ?” 

“No, why should I? It was my home 
once as well as yours.” 

“But is no longer,” said Mr. Manners, 
| with a deepening frown. 

“Oh, well, no, in a certain sense,” said 
Kingsley, “not directly, but indirectly still 
my home as well as yours. There are ties 
which can never be broken, and which you, 
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in the goodness of your heart, would never | 
wish to be broken. I should not like to 
hear from any man’s lips that you think | 
otherwise ; I am afraid I should say some- | 
thing unpleasant to him.” 

Kingsley’s cordial manner and cheerful | 
voice would have mystified most men with a | 
weaker order of mind than Mr. Manners’ ; 
but although this was not the case with the 
great contractor, he was certainly at a loss to | 
account for them. He knew that Kingsley | 

sessed a soul of frankness and honesty, | 
and he could not readily bring himself to | 
believe that it was cunning and duplicity | 
which had induced his son to seek this inter- | 
view. Still, for the exhibition of these | 
qualities he would have been, as he always | 
was with all men, perfectly prepared, but | 
not for the ingenuousness with which he | 
was now confronted. .He thought to turn 
the tables upon Kingsley. 

* Are you well ?” he asked. 

“Quite well, father,” replied Kingsley. 

“ And happy ?” 

“ Quite happy, father.” 

“« And prosperous ?” 

“To be quite well and happy,” said | 
Kingsley in no spirit of evasion, “is not that 
a prosperous state ¢” 

“You are quibbling with me,” said Mr. 
Manners, “and I am not in the mood, and 
have no time for trifling.” 

“Tshall not detain you long, father; you 
have eased my mind, and I shall go away 
presently, quite contented. As to quib- 
bling, you, who know me so well and have 
been so good to me, must know that I am 
incapable of such a trick.” 

“T decline to argue with you. Come to 
the point at once! You wish to make some 
kind of appeal to me. I did hope that you 
had come in submission.” 

“*T have, father; submission in all things 
that accord with one’s duty.” 

“With your duty to me ?” 

“To you and to others who are dear to 
me.” 

“T will not listen,” said Mr. Manners, “ to 
anything concerning them.” 

“TJ will not force it upon you. There 
shall be nothing discordant between us. But 
what do you mean by ‘appeal’ ?” 

“ You are here to ask for money, as those 
who have separated us have been here before 
you.” 

“Indeed you are quite wrong. There has 
been, there shall be, no separation between 
us. I love you as I have always done, as I 
always shall love you. And they appealed 








to you for money! 
them ?” 
“No, nor will I to you.” 
“Oh, but I need none. 


Did you give it to 


You have been 


| Since my earliest remembrance most liberal 


to me, but you cannot accuse me of being 
mercenary. I should like you to know my 
wife, I should like you to know and love 
our child. If you are too busy for that now 
we will wait; when you visit us, which 
surely you will do some day, you will be 
pleased at the manner in which we shall 
receive you; all the honour that is due to 
you shall be cheerfully rendered.” 

“This mockery must end,” said Mr. 
Manners; “go! But before you leave, it 
will, perhaps, be as well for me to say what 
is in my mind.” 

“Yes, father,” said Kingsley gently. 

“1 do not know,” said Mr. Manners, in a 
set hard tone, “ whether I should ever have 
been inclined to forgive your disobedience, 
and undutifulness; [ do not know, after 
what has passed, whether, you being my son 
upon whom once all my hopes were centered, 
I should have been disposed to once more 
hold out my hand to you. I think it would 
not have been possible, but there may have 
been, at least, some remote chance of a par- 
tial reconciliation. If there was such a 
chance, you have utterly destroyed it by 
your conduct during the past few months.” 

**What conduct do you refer to?” asked 
Kingsley, smiling. ‘‘ You surely are labour- 
ing under some delusion ! ” 

“Tt is no delusion,” said Mr. Manners, 
“that you have been travelling for some 
time with a person of infamous character and 
designs!” 

“ Surely it must be, father. Does the man 
live? If he does, he will disprove it ?” 

“T will fall in with your humour,” said 
Mr. Manners, “and will pay no attention to 
your amazing evasions ; all the more amazing, 
all the more inexcusable, when adopted to- 
wards a man like myself. Do you pretend 
that you are unacquainted with the person 
who travelled under the name of Seymour ? 
Do you pretend that travelling in close asso- 
ciation with him as you did for so longa 
time, you had no connection with the designs 
he was wishful to promote ?” 

“‘ You remind me strangely,” replied Kings- 
ley, “ of something which has been troubling 
me—no, I am wrong in saying troubling me, 
I mean that has been interesting me. There 
have undoubtedly been some such designs as 
you refer to, mysterious and inexplicabie 
enough to me, but the interesting part of 
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the matter is, how did it ever come into my 
mind that I could have been associated with 
them? Clearly, I must have evolved the 
idea out of a too vivid imagination, because 
I cannot trace the slightest actual connection 
between me and them. Similarly, too, with 
the name you have mentioned—Seymour. 
How did it come into my mind that I knew 
such a gentleman? Clearly, he must have 
existed ; and now there occurs to me a dim 
remembrance of a railway accident in which 
a gentleman of the name of Seymour was 
killed, and many were injured. How comes 
the knowledge of that circumstance to me ? 
May I not also have evolved that from my 
imagination? Anyway, I shall not allow 
myself to be troubled by matters which I 
cannot directly trace, though I cannot avoid 
being interested in them. But what you 
have said has another bearing, as though I 
had done something to disgrace my name. 
Of course such a thing would be impossible, 
and if I am indebted to any ill-natured 
person for having aroused im you any 


wishing to remedy these ills. What are you 
touching the bell for ?” 

“For the servant to show you to the 
door.” 

“TI do not need him; I know my way 
out. Your time is valuable, and it is in- 
considerate of me to take up so much of it. 
Is my mother in ?” 

“No.” 

“T am sorry; I wished to see her. She is 
well, I hope.” 

“Quite well. She has not a sorrow in the 
world. And now, for the last time, leave the 
room—and the house.” 

His peremptory harsh tone had no effect 
upon Kingsley, who, with a genial nod and 
a “Good morning, father,” left the house 
with a light step. 

In the evening he informed Nansie and 
Mr. Loveday of his visit to his father, and 
to their astonishment described it as one of a 
pleasant character. Their astonishment was 
| all the greater when they read a letter which 

was delivered personally to Kingsley. It 





suspicion to my hurt, I make him my | was from a firm of lawyers, and was written 
hearty acknowledgments without bearing the | in accordance with instructions received from 
slightest ill-will against him, because after | Mr. Manners. In the first place it conveyed 
all, father, a serious calumny should not be | an intimation that Kingsley would not be 
allowed to have weight unless an absolute | allowed again to enter his father’s house ; in 





foundation of fact can be brought forward, | the second place it contained a warning that 


as cannot be done in my case. Man must | 
be judged by his own actions, not by what 
people say of him. You infer that this Mr. | 
Seymour travelled to promote infamous | 
designs with which you suppose me to be in | 
sympathy. What designs, father ?” 

“ Republicanism,” said Mr. Manners, not 
displeased at being brought to the point, 
“ socialism, communism, and the overthrow 
of existing institutions which are a blessing 
to mankind.” 

“ Ah, but there, you know,” said Kingsley, 
with no departure from his light mood, “ you 
open up debatable matter. It is not dis- 
agreeable to me. I was always fond of argu- 
ment, although I have been accused of too 
freely wandering away from one upon the 
slightest excuse. You condemn Republican- 
ism, but I think I would sooner live under a 
republic than a monarchy.” 

“What you say confirms the accusation I 
and others bring against you.” 

“Not at all. Iam merely expressing my 
view of a large matter. You see, father, 
there is so much misery in the world, so 
much undeserved suffering, so much com- 
pulsory poverty, such astounding inequali- 
ties in the social condition of the people, 
that a fair-minded man cannot possibly avoid 





if he made any further endeavour to force 
himself into his father’s presence proceedings 
would be taken against him for the trespass. 

“TI think,” said Kingsley, “that lawyers 
must have been invented expressly to tor- 
ment mankind ; they never can put a thing 
pleasantly. My father, I suppose, is too 
busy to write to me himself, so he told his 
lawyers to do so, and they, wishing to make 
things as unpleasant as possible, send me a 
communication couched in terms which my 
father would certainly resent. Of course I 
shall not go to him again until he sends for 
me.” 

So saying he tore up the letter and put it 
into the fire. 

A few days afterwards it was announced 
in the papers that Mr. Manners had broken 
up his London establishment, and with his 
wife and his nephew, Mr. Mark Inglefield, 
had started on a foreign tour, which was 
likely to be of long duration. This paragraph 
was read by Kingsley, and caused in him the 
first spark of resentment he had exhibited 
since his return. 

“T am sorry,” he said, “that my father 
has taken up with such a man as Mark Ingle- 
field. He is dangerous and cold-blooded, and 
I am afraid no friend of mine. Not that I 
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want him for a friend, but that, being with 
my father, he may say something against us. 
However, to use your dear mother’s saying, 
Nansie, ‘Everything will come right in the 
end.’” 

With this comfortable assurance he dis- 
missed the matter from his mind, as was his 
habit. 





* ok * * 

And here the course of our story renders 
it necessary that the curtain shall fall for a 
certain time. When it rises again seventeen 
years will have passed away. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


BEFORE, however, we join the threads 
which link the past with the present, we will 
briefly glance through the years during 
which Nansie’s and Kingsley’s daughter grew 
into the beautiful springtime of young 
maidenhood, and before whom fair visions 
rose even in the midst of surroundings per- 
nicious enough to poison the sweetest dreams. 
They poison many, and the awaking would 
be sad and bitter were the home influences 
with which they were from their birth fa- 
miliar of a purer and more refining nature. 
In judging them we judge them from our 
standpoint instead of theirs, and we too often 
condemn where we should pity. In respect 
of these influences Nansie’s home shone forth 
a sweet and bright example of what may be 
accomplished when the early training is 
good. There were few poorer homes than 
Nansie’s, there were few lives more full of 
struggle, but she kept herself and those most 
dear to her pure through all the bitter 
phases of the battle she was destined to fight. 
She worked hard, and taxed her strength to 
the utmost, but she never complained, least 
of all to or of her husband, who should by 
right have been the bread-winner. The great- 
ness of the sacrifice he had made for her had, 
as we have seen, deeply impressed her. At 
first, it is true, the heavenly glamour of true 
love had wholly possessed her, but even 
then, had she known what she learnt when 
it was too late, she would not have accepted 
the sacrifice, though her heart had been 
broken. Indeed, in those never-to-be-for- 
gotten days the actual responsibility lay not 
with her. Kingsley made so light of the 
difference in their social positions, and she 
was so entirely guided by him whom she re- 
garded as the king of men, that she had no 
idea of the extent of his father’s wealth or 
of the difficulties in their way. Had she 
been aware of these, not alone her love for 
Kingsley but her practical good sense and 








self-respect would have effectually directed 
her not to yield to his implorings. But these 
hidden from her, she followed the dictates of 
her heart. All the more devoted and con- 
siderate towards him was she when she learnt 
the truth; all the more noble did his con- 
duct appear in her eyes. If reproach lay at 
either door it lay at hers ; if either of them 
had the right to complain it was he. In the 
early days of their union she had discovered 
that he was deficient in those qualities which 
are necessary to fight the hard battle of life 
even with moderate success. Should she 
blame him for this? What right had she to 
do so? He had not deceived her, and his 
prospects and education had not been of a 
nature to render him fit for the cruel battle. 
All the more was he to be pitied; all the 
more need was there that she should show 
him the tenderest consideration. And she 
did so. Willingly did she take upon her 
own shoulders the burden of the struggle, 
and worked cheerfully and willingly with 
heaviest odds against her. From the effects 
of the railway accident he never recovered, 
and his memory never returned to him. 
Although he did little to help the home, his 
gentleness, his contentment with a crust, his 
light-heartedness, brightened it. And so 
they went on to middle age, with a full mea- 
sure of love to lighten their lot. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


AT the end of seventeen years we renew 
our acquaintance with the personages who 
play their partin this story ; but before they 
are re-intioduced it will be pertinent to 
touch upon certain political changes which 
had taken place in the social condition of the 
people during this period. The growth of 
these changes had been going on for a great 
number of years, and the seeds may be said 
to have been sown with the advent of the 
cheap press. A slow growth at first, the 
slender roots beneath the soil having scarcely 
strength to take firm hold; but as they be- 
came stronger they became bolder, and were 
now winding themselves firmly and stoutly 
around the roots of old institutions which, 
fixed as they had been for centuries, were in 
this audacious grasp beginning to show signs 
of weakness and decay. There was a time 
when what is known as the higher classes 
would have regarded as incredibly monstrous 
the idea of affinity between them and those 
who moved in the lower grooves. There 
was a time when the lower classes themselves 
would have regarded as the height of effron- 
tery the idea of raising their eyes in any 
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than a timid way to the higher classes who 
ruled and dominated them. That time is 
past, never to be revived. There exist here 
and there in England instances of feudalism 
almost as marked as any that can be drawn 
from the time that is gone. In those places 
the high hand is still employed to destroy 





any hope of progress among the people, but | 


these instances are few, and are becoming 


still rarer. The penny newspaper has drawn | 
prince and peasant, noble and serf—for we agents.” But this attitude, which springs 
have the latter even in free England—closer | either from fear, cowardice, or indifference, 


together, and have taught the multitude that | can no longer be accepted. 


all men and women are human alike, and 
that there exists in the upper grades no 
divine right of power and supremacy. And, 
strangely enough, it is through this very 
means that the higher classes have been 
forced to recognise the power and the might 
of the lower. This new condition of things 
has also been promoted by other causes than 
the advancement of intelligence. The in- 
crease of population has forced upon reason- 
ing minds among the people the inevitable 
necessity of radical changes in the hitherto 
existing order of things ; and the scarecrow 
of vested interests, which is set up by those 


who lay claim to them, will be powerless to | 
check the onward march. There are, un- | 
happily, retarding influences, springing from | 


the very vices of the people, which prove 
stumbling-blocks in every step that is taken 
or suggested. But for these vices the victims 
themselves are scarcely to blame. 
an inherent matter, it is a matter of birth 
whether one grows up with the courtly airs 





It is not | 


chaos good must come. Kk is, as it has ever 
been, still the fashion of the age—even now 
that darkness no longer weighs heavily upon 
it—to shift and evade aresponsibility. Thus, 
the owner of a great landed estate in por- 
tions of which hotbeds of vice and misery 
can be found, is in the habit of shrugging 
his shoulders when public attention is 
directed to them, and of saying in effect, 
“Tt is not my affair, it is the affair of my 


It is the owner 
alone who is responsible; it is the owner, 
and the owner alone, who thrives and fattens 
upon these systems, who is in justice ac- 
countable for the evils of which he is un- 
doubtedly the breeder; and the attitude he 
assumes proves him to be unfitted for his 
responsibilities. The remedy is his to apply, 
and if he apply it not in time the power of 
doing so will be taken out of his hands. The 
present opportunity is his ; the future with 
its dark possibilities lies before him. It is 
well if he takes heed of this before it is too 
late. Let us present an illustration bearing 
upon our story. 

Two years after Kingsley’s return Nansie 
and her uncle, who constituted the govern- 
ment of ways and means of the household, 
decided that the rooms they occupied were 
too dear; they paid for these rooms five 
shillings a week. They looked out for 
others, and decided upon two rooms at the 
top of a house in a narrow court, in com- 
parison with which Church Alley was a para- 


of St. James or with the degrading charac- | dise. This court was so narrow that the 
teristics of St. Giles ; and it is good to ob-| occupants of the houses on either side could 
serve that there are statesmen in St. James | hold conversation with each other from oppo- 


who recognise the fact and who are working | site windows. 


The rooms were very small, 


honestly and earnestly towards a better end | the ceilings very low, the ventilation horrible, 
—or rather, not to speak paradoxically, to-| the sanitary arrangements disgraceful—a de- 


wards a better beginning. And yet, despite | 


these reflections, society perhaps never la- 
boured under greater ills than at present. 
The ephemeral, vicious fashions of St. James 
were never in greater vogue than now ; the 
cunning and vices of St. Giles were never 
more conspicuous and apparent. There was 
a time when much of this, both in the higher 
and the lower classes, was hidden, but in the 
present day everything is brought to light 
in the conflict of testimony which a fair- 
minded survey is forced to perceive. There 
are cogent and powerful arguments to be ad- 
duced in justification by each side against 
the other, but these are small meandering 
rivulets which but slightly affect the roll- 
ing of the grand tide Out of this seeming 








scription of affairs which renders it all the 
more wonderful how Nansie’s daughter, 
Hester, and how Nansie herself, could have 
kept themselves pure and sweet in an atmo- 
sphere so inimical to healthful moral and 
physical growth. The court—with other 
thoroughfares as narrow and stunted and 
vicious in its immediate neighbourhood— 
was built upon part of an estate which be- 
longed to a family the head of which sat in 
the House of Lords. There was in the house 
in which Nansie resided a cellar, politely 
called a basement. In this cellar were two 
rooms—one back, one front. The back room 
had a fireplace, but no window ; what light 
filtered into it was filtered through a pane of 
glass let into the compartment which divided 
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it from the front room, and as this front | coin one shilling a day, and a share in his 


room itself could boast of but one window, 
the light it supplied to its neighbour was of 


a character so dismal and forlorn as scarcely | demanded in his peregrinations. 


to relieve the darkness into which, by the | 
laws of its structure, it was plunged. But, | 
indeed, to call it by the name of light was 
the bitterest of mockeries, not alone because 
of the small play it had, but because of the 
dust and cobwebs which covered both sides 
of the pane of glass. In this back room, how- 
ever, lived a family of father, mother, and | 
three children, all pigging together—there is | 
no other word to describe it—in the narrow 

space which may fitly be likened to the 

Black Hole of Calcutta. They had certainly 

one advantage—that they could run out 

when they pleased and breathe the foetid air 

of the court, and thence into wider thorough- 

fares where the air was not vile enough to 

poison them. Had this opportunity not 

been theirs they would have died in a week. 

The social station of the head of this family 

was that of a scavenger, for six months of 

the year out of work. His wife occasionally 

got half a day’s washing to do; the children 

were young and helpless, and the life they 

all lived can be more easily imagined than 

described. To describe it faithfully would 

be impossible in the pages or columns of 

any respectable journal, the details were so 

frightful and vile. And it is in no class 

spirit, in no spirit but that of mournfulness 

and amazement, that the fact is repeated— 

that the virtual owner of this back cellar sat 

in the House of Lords. 

The front room of the cellar was occupied 
by a cobbler. The window which supplied 
light to his room was a practicable one, 
resembling a shutter of glass, which could be 
put up and taken down at will; and during 
the whole of the year, in fair weather or 
foul—except upon those occasions, which 


were frequent enough, when he was drunk— | 


the man could be seen by passers-by plying 
his thread and awl. Fortunately for him- 
self and for everybody about him, he was a 
bachelor. 


There were two rooms on the ground- | 
floor, the front occupied by a “ baked,ater | 
man,” his wife, and two young children. | 
At those periods of the year when baked | 
potatoes, with their seasoning of pepper and | 
salt, were not in request, the man, being a | 


strict Conservative, was idle, allowing nis 
wife to accompany a friend of his, who drove 
quite a roaring trade in fairly good neigh- 
bourhoods with his barrow of seasonable 
flowers. For this labour she was paid in 


bread and cheese or bread and meat, as well 
as the sundry pots of beer his thirsty soul 
Their two 
children played in the gutters, being not 
exceptional in this respect, because most of 
the children in the court found in the gutters 
a veritable Crystal Palace of delights. 

The back room on the ground-floor was 
occupied by a large family—father, mother, 
and seven children, all employed from morn- 
ing till night, and often from night till morn- 
ing, upon the manufacture of match-boxes, 
at the rate of twopence three farthings a 
gross. Their united earnings never exceeded 
fifteen shillings, often were less. Thus the 
grim effort to make both ends meet, no less 
than their close and long hours of toil, ren- 
dered them white, pinched, haggard-looking, 
and almost fleshless. 

On the first floor front lived a married 
couple with an only child. The man had 
once been a law writer, probably not a very 
skilful or capable scribe, seeing he had 
never been able to save a penny. How- 
ever, it was here he found himself plunged 
into poverty’s depths and unable to follow 
his calling, the muscles of his right hand 
being paralysed. The wife had become a 
shirt-maker, and was assisted by her child, 
a girl of sixteen. Neither of these was a 
skilful workwoman, and after the payment of 
their rent’ there was seldom left at the end 
of the week more than seven or eight shil- 
lings to expend in food. 

The first floor back was tenanted by a 
widow with two children, twins, a little more 
than a year old. Being unable to find any 
other means of living she had, by force of 
circumstances, drifted into the rear ranks of 
the ballet, where she helped to fill the stage 
on a salary of two shillings a night. Com- 
mencing late in life to learn to dance, there 
was for her no hope of promotion in the 
ranks. Her lot was hard enough, Heaven 
knows; but she would have found it harder, 
| because of the impossibility of leaving her 
| babes every night for a good many hours 
together, had it not been for the kindness of 
the law-writer’s wife and daughter, who 
often looked after them when the mother 
was absent 

In the rooms on the second floor, which 
| were very small attics with slanting roofs, 

lived Nansie, Kingsley, and their daughter. 
| Mr. Loveday took his meals with them, but 
| slept elsewhere. The front attic was. used 
| as a living room during the day; and asa 
| bed-room during the night—the shut-up bed- 
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stead being sometimes occupied by Kingsley 
alone and sometimes by Hester. Altogether 
there slept in this small house twenty-eight 
persons. The frontage of the house was 
twelve feet, its depth twenty feet; and it 
will be gathered from these dimensions how 
utterly unsuitable it was in the way of health 
and morals for so large a number of occu- 
pants. In this respect, anything more vicious 
can scarcely be imagined, and yet this house 
was but one of many built upon land owned 
by an enormously wealthy man, one who 
helped to make laws for the social regenera- 
tion of the people. Were the facts forced 
upon his knowledge in the way of accu- 
sation, he would doubtless plead ignorance 
of the circumstances, as others have pleaded 
before him; but this convenient blindness 
to the truth will not serve; this convenient 
shifting of responsibility is of no avail; an 
unfaithful steward he has been, and an un- 
faithful steward he remains. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


It was a great night at the Wilberforce 
Club, and the members mustered in force. 
Numbers were unable to obtain admission, 
and the spaces outside the room in which 
the club held its meetings were thronged by 
working men and lads, many of them mem- 
bers of the Wilberforce. These, although 
disappointed at being shut out, did not give 
vent to their feelings in the shape of grum- 
bling, but good-humouredly accepted the 
position and split themselves into convenient 
knots for the purposes of discussion. 

The Wilberforce was a working man’s 
club, similar in its nature and aims to the 
numerous institutions of a like character 
which exist in the centres of labour in all 
the great towns and cities of the kingdom. 
It commenced with small beginnings, the 


By consent of a licensed victualler it was 
held in a room in the “Three Jolly Butcher 
Boys,” a noted public-house in the neigh- 
bourhood. There were some thirty persons 
present, all humble, earnest, hardworking 
labourers in different crafts. Mr. Bartholo- 
mew, the carpenter and initiator of the 
movement, elected himself into the chair. 

“We are only a scattered body as yet,” he 
said, “and none of us has the proper autho- 
| rity to propose and second a chairman, so by 
| your leave’——- He moved to the head of 
| the table and seated himself. Drawing out 
| his two-foot rule he used it as a mace to rap 
| the table. 
| “ A dozen of us,” he said, rising to his feet 
| when all the others were seated and silent, 
| “have been meeting for a little while past 
at one place and another, with a notion that 
| opening our minds to each other wouldn’t 

do any harm. That has been proved; it 
has done good. There ain’t one of the dozen 
who don’t understand the rights and wrongs 
of things better than he did before. Now, 
| this was no hole and corner affair, and as it’s 
i got about, and as there’s a wish of a good 
'many others to join us, why, I say, ‘Join us 
| and welcome.’” 
| There was a murmur of approval, and a 
| general rapping of knuckles and scraping of 
feet on the part of the original eleven. 

“The more the merrier, I say,” continued 
Mr. Bartholomew. ‘ What we are working 
for, or what we are going to work for, is the 
general good of all alike—in a fair way, mind! 
Nothing wrong, nothing violent——” 

‘“ Hear, hear,” from the auditors. — 

“Everything constitutional. When my 
wife doesn’t agree with me, I don’t knock 

her down, as brutes do, I argue with her ; 
| if that don’t make her agree with me, I keep 
| on arguing with her ; and if she’s that obsti- 














original number of members being twelve, | nate that she won’t agree with me even then, 
who met weekly at the lodgings of one or | I go on arguing with her ; and the upshot of 
the other for the purpose of discussing poli- | it is that I fairly wear her down, and in the 
tical matters affecting themselves. A very | end she’s bound to agree with me.” 


short time passed before others made applica- 
tion to be allowed to join the band of twelve, 
and then the idea was formed of organizing a 
working man’s club, to be called the Wilber- 
force. The originator of this movement was 
a man of strong opinions, by trade a car- 
penter. He was a ready orator, and he ruled 
over his followers by force of this gift as well 


Murmurs of approval and a little laughter 
from the audience, with here and there a 
sotto-voce remark, “ Bartholomew knows what 
he’s about.” 

“Now,” pursued Mr. Bartholomew, “that’s 
what I call constitutional. I don’t mean to 
say that I ain’t open to conviction myself, 
but when a man knows he’s right, all that 





as by the superior knowledge he possessed | he’s got to do is to go ahead—always in a 
of the movements of the age in which he | constitutional way. Now, there’s the Go- 
lived. It may not be uninteresting to place | vernment—it’s right, or it’s wrong. If it’s 
upon recofd a report of the meeting at which | right, let it remain as it is; if it’s wrong, it’s 





the club may be said to have been born. 


got to be altered.” 
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“Tt’s wrong, that’s what it is,” blurted 
out a working man. 

“Not so fast, not so fast,” said Mr. Bar- 
tholomew; “saying it’s wrong don’t make 
itso. We've got to find it out by argument 
and open minds, constitutionally, and that 
ain’t a thing for to-night ; and it ain’t a thing 
that can be settled in a day, or a week, or a 
month, or a year. It'll take time, because, I 
don’t mind confessing to you my opinion, that 
what’s got to be done is no trifling matter ; 
it’s a mighty matter, mates, with kings, and 
queens, and princes, and princesses, and prime 
ministers, and chancellors of the exchequer, 
all mixed up in it. Do you know what I 
call those ladies and gentlemen, mates? I 
call them the frillings. The solid mass, the 
real body, is here.” He gave the table a 
great thump with his fist. 


“ Bravo, Bartholomew!” from many 
voices. ‘ We've got aman at the head of 
us!” 


The excitement was beginning to rise. 

“You ain't got anybody at the head of 
you. All that sort of thing—forming our- 
selves into an institution, election of officers, 
and so on—has got to be done. We're just 
now having a little friendly chat before din- 
ner. Yes, mates, we are the solid body of the 
country, and it has struck me for a long time 
past that the time has come for us to make 
ourselves known and heard. I won't quite 
say that it’s a matter of mathematics, but it 
is a matter of numbers. Every man has two 
arms and two legs—except those that’s got 
wooden ones—a head to think, and often 
think wrongly, mind you, a heart to love, 
and a stomach to fill, which, if you don’t fill, 
plays the very devil with you. There’s 
something in Coriolanus——” 

“Where's that?” cried one, interrupting 
the other. 

“«Where’s that, Bill?’” echoed Mr. Bar- 
tholomew. “It ain’t a ‘where’ at all, it’s a who. 
Coriolanus was a great general; and when 
the institution is formed, which we have met 
to-night to form, I hope you'll read about 
him in William Shakespeare ; for what we’re 
going to have in that institution, besides 
other things that’s got to be settled, is books, 
mates.” 

“ Hear, hear.” 

“And papers.” 

** Hear, hear.” 

“A little idea just comes to my mind. 





There’s a good number of men in the world | 
pretty much like boxes, shut up tight, locked | 
up tighter. We're going to open those boxes; | 
We're going to unlock ’em; we're goin’ to let 


panes of glass into ’em, that the light can be 
seen through.” 

“Bravo! bravo! bravo!” from all parts 
of the room. 

“ Because, mates, don’t you make any mis- 
take. The fault doesn’t lie with the ladies 
and gentlemen I made mention of a minute 
or two ago; it lies with us, and if we don’t 
help ourselves—constitutionally, mind—we 
can’t expect anybody else to help us. They're 
not wrong. I don’t blame ’em, much”—and 
there was a touch of humour in his manner 
of uttering this small word which caused 
general laughter—“I blame ourselves. I 
was saying that every man has the regula- 
tion number of limbs and members, the regu- 
lation measure of appetite, the regulation 
instincts, sentiments, and all that sort of thing, 
and I was going to say when I was interrupted 
that you'll find something in Coriolanus about 
the stomach which rather bears upon the 
point. I dare say there are one or two in 
the room who'll remember my mentioning 
this at a meeting before the last general elec- 
tion, when I spoke against the Conservative 
candidate. It was a Conservative meeting, 
and the hall was pretty well packed with 
one-siders, but the candidate—a gentleman, 
mates—got me a fair hearing, and I was 
listened to. Yes, you were there, and you” 
—pointing to two in the room who nodded 
gravely. ‘ Well, when I’d done about this 
Coriolanus and the stomach business, up 
gets the Conservative candidate and says, 
‘I don’t for a moment doubt that our good 
friend, Mr. Bartholomew’—he knew my 
name ; I handed it up to him on paper, not 
having an engraved card 7 

“Ha! ha! ha!” from the back of the room. 

Mr. Bartholomew looked severely in that 
direction, and said, 

“What are you ha! ha! ha-ing about ? 
Do you think I want to make a point against 
gentlemen who carry cards? You're mis- 
taken, though perhaps I too was wrong in 
the way I put it, ‘I don’t for a moment 
doubt,’ said the Conservative candidate, ‘that 
our good friend, Mr. Bartholomew, who I 
hope one day will blossom into a good Con- 
servative’—between you and me, mates, that 
will be never.” 

“ Hear, hear.” 

“<¢T don’t for a moment doubt that he is 
right about what he says of Coriolanus and’ 
the application of it. 1 don’t remember the 
lines myself, but I will take them from him, 
and I will give him an answer in an anec- 
dote. There wasa serpent once, a regulation 
serpent, a twining, slimy, creeping, crawling 
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reptile, with head, and tail, and all other 
necessary parts. Now, Mr. Bartholomew 
knows that it is a law of nature for serpents 
that in going through life the head goes first. 
I don’t know exactly how old the serpent 
was when its tail arranged itself upon what 
I may call the opposition side. It said to the 
head, “ Look here, I ain’t going to be dragged 
about in this manner ull day long, and all 
night long, just where you like to take me. 
I won’t stand it. It’s my turn for an innings ; 
fair play is fair play.” All the other parts 
of the serpent joined in the argument, and 
the tail was so noisy and blustering that it 
carried along with it every bit of the serpent 
but the head. Now, it unfortunately hap- 


pened,’ said the Conservative candidate, ‘that | 


this particular head of this particular serpent 
was weak-minded ; anyhow, it was foolish 
enough to say, “ Put it to the vote, and I'll 
stand by it. You shall decide who goes first, 
the tail or me.” It was put to the vote, and 
it was decided by a large majority that the 
tail was right, and that it ought to have an 
innings. “Very well,” says the head, “I re- 
sign.” Then the tail, crying, “ Come along,” 
took command. But my friends,’ said the 
Conservative candidate, ‘you don’t need to 
be told—though perhaps it will enlighten 
Mr. Bartholomew—that the eyes of a ser- 
pent’s body are in its head, and not in its 
tail, and that as the tail dragged its way 
along it couldn’t see where it was going. 
It got into a prickly hedge, and when the 
other portions of the body felt the sting and 
the pain they cried out, “What are you 
about?” “Qh, that’s nothing,” answered 
the tail, working its way out of the prickly 
hedge, “I am new to the business, that’s all ; 
you mustn’t mind putting up with a mistake 
or two—that’s only fair, you know.” “ Yes, 
yes,” said the other parts of the body; “go 
on, go on.” * He did, and came to a part of 
the forest where there was a smouldering 
fire. Straight into this fire crept the tail, 
and, maddened with the pain, crept farther 
into it, hoping to éscape, and in less than no 
time the tail and the other rebellious parts 
of the body were burnt to ashes. 
alone remained.’ ” 

Mr. Bartholomew paused for a moment 
or two, and then said, 

“T see some of you fidgeting at your 
pipes. Fill’em and smoke ’em. We're not 
regularly formed, and whether we shall always 
be at liberty to smoke while we’re talking is 
a matter for you to settle by-and-by.” 

The pipes being filled and lighted, Mr. 
Bartholomew went on. 





The head | 





“That was the story the Conservative can- 
didate told, and it set the packed meetin 
cheering and laughing to that degree that f 
couldn’t get in another word, and was sup- 
posed to be settled. But the Conservative 
candidate made a great many serious mistakes 
in that illustration. He intended to liken 
the Government of England, and everybody 
else in it, to one single being, whether it was 
beast, bird, or fish don’t matter, because it 
won't do, mates, because it doesn’t apply. 
True enough there must be a head of all 
constituted societies, of all forms of govern- 
ment, but, mates——” 

And here the speaker rested his two hands 
upon the table and bent earnestly forward. 

“We who are governed have eyes; we're 
not like the serpent’s tail—we can see where 
were going. The road is stretched before us, 
and our eyes are open. The serpent’s tail 
not only had no eyes, he had no brains—we 
have, and we can judge. The serpent’s tail 
not only had no eyes and no brains, it had no 
heart—we have, and we can see, and judge, 
and love, and suffer, and enjoy with as large 
a capacity as those who govern us. I don't 
for one moment believe that the view the 
Conservative candidate took—he didn’t get 
in, you know, mates—” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” from the audience. 

“Ts the view entertained by the Con- 
servative party, the leading members of 
which are far too sensible and clever to put 
forward such narrow-minded theories. But 
it must never be forgotten that they’re in 
the main looking out more for themselves, 
and for their own interests, than for us and 
ours. That’s human nature, and I don’t 
complain of it; if I did, it would be in a 
measure like cutting the ground from under 
our own feet, because one of the objects of 
this meeting—the principal object, I may say 
—is to look after ourselves and our own 
interests, which we've got the idea has been 
rather lost sight of. Now, before I come to 
the wind up of my speech—it has been a 
great deal longer than I intended to make 
| REE 

“ Not a bit too long, Bart,” was the general 
cry. 
“Much obliged, mates. Before I come to 
the end of it, I want to impress one thing 
upon you. All over the world there are to 
be found men who go in for equality, with a 
capital E. Some of those men are scholars, 
lots of ’em clever and talented; but, mates, 
they’ve got a warp in their minds. Sucha 
thing as ‘Equality’ ain’t possible. If it was 
possible to establish it at nine o'clock to- 
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night, by nine o’clock to-morrow morning it 
wouldn’t exist. There must be different 
degrees among human beings, there must be 
inequalities, like the very world we live 
in, which, as we've been taught in school, 
resembles the outside of an orange. But our 
argument is—because I suppose we're pretty 
well agreed upon it—that the inequalities 
are now too great, and require to be rubbed 
down a bit. It’s a difficult question, and it’s 
got to be treated with good sense. And 
now, thanking you for your attention, and 
the meeting being regularly opened, we'll 
proceed to business.” 

Mr. Bartholomew sat down amid a volley 
of applause, after which there was a long 
silence, he being really the only practical 
man among them; or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the only man who had practice in 
this kind of movement, and knew how to 
conduct it. 

“The first thing we've got to do, you 
know,” he said, looking around, “is to pro- 
pose a resolution forming ourselves into a 
distinct body. As the chairman of the 
meeting I can’t propose any resolution ; it is 
for one of you to do it.” 

‘“ All right, chairman,” said a bold boot 
and shoemaker, “I do it.” 

“ What ?” inquired Mr. Bartholomew. | 

“ Propose it,” said the bold boot and shoe- | 
maker. 

“ Propose what ?” asked Mr. Bartholomew. 

“That we're a distinct body,” said the 
bold boot and shoemaker. 

“‘T seconds it,” said another boot and shoe- 
maker, starting up and sinking instantly into 
his chair, covered with confusion. It was 
the first public speech he had ever made. 

*‘ No, no, that won’t do,” said Mr. Bartho- 
lomew, “ you must put it in words—under- 
standable words. You propose that we form 
ourselves into’ a working man’s club. That’s 
your proposition, ain’t it ?” 

“ That’s it,” said the bold boot and shoe- 
maker. , 

* And you second it,” said Mr. Bartho- 
lomew, looking at boot and shoemaker No. 2, 
who faintly nodded. He had not the courage 
to speak again. 

“Tt is proposed by Mr. Richard Chappel,” 
said Mr. Bartholomew, “ boot and shoemaker, 
and seconded by Mr. William Blackmore, 
that we form ourselves into a working man’s 











elub, we being all of us Liberals, and our 
chief object being the political and social 
advancement of working men generally. 
Those in favour of the resolution signify it in 
the usual manner by holding up their hands.” 


Every hand was held up. 

“On the contrary,” said the chairman. 

Full half of those present held up their 
hands. 

** No, no, no,” cried the chairman, “ there 
must be something wrong here. You, Stokes, 
and you, Manning, and you, Bill Forbes, and 
you William Blackmore, who seconded the 
resolution, all voted for it, of course, and now 
you vote against it. You can’t vote two 
ways !” 

Boot and shoemaker No. 2, with a white 
face, whispered something in a neighbour's 
ear, who thereupon said, 

“ Blackmore says he always votes on the 
contrary. He does it at home.” 

* But that can’t be here,” said the chair- 
man ; “ we must all vote one way or the other. 
Are you in favour of this club ?” 

“Yes,” every man cried. 

“Ts there any one not in favour of it ?” 

“No,” every man cried. 

“Then it’s carried,” said the chairman, 
“unanimously. Now we must give it a 
name.” 

Upon the face of every man present dwelt 
a pondering expression, the general just in- 
terpretation of which would be vacuity. 
Half-a-dozen put their fingers to their brows, 
but not one of them had a name to propose. 

The ever-ready chairman—and be it here 


| remarked that Mr. Bartholomew was as good- 


humoured as he was apt—rose and said, 

“Tt ain’t the lightest of matters to give a 
fit name to such a club as ours. I think | 
can suggest one.” 

“ Bart’s the cleverest chap in the country,” 
said one of the audience. ‘ He ought to be 
Prime Minister.” 

Mr. Bartholomew resumed. 

“T don’t throw it in your teeth, mates ; 
it’s only a matter of reading, and I don’t 
doubt in a year or two that some of you will 
know as much as me, and a good deal more. 
I don’t throw it in your teeth, I say, that 
perhaps none of you ever heard the name of 
William Wilberforce.” 

They looked at each other, and shook their 
heads. 

“He wasn’t a working man, he was a gen- 
tleman with plenty of money ; born a gentle- 
man, and bred at college. But, mates, he 
was a man who saw things with a clear eye, 
and a clear heart that bled at the sight of 
oppression, and with a mind steadfast enough 
to accomplish what it was set upon. It isto 
William Wilberforce that we may say we 
owe—not only we, but all mankind—the 
abolition of slavery.” 
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Tremendous applause. 

‘**T don’t know how many years this grand 
gentleman worked for it—worked and fought 
for it. He was beat over and over again in 
the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, but he stuck to his guns, and on his 
death-bed he had the good news brought to 
him that the second reading of the Abolition 
of Slavery Bill was carried. He was a man, 
and every Englishman is proud of him. He 
was a man because he worked and fought on 
the side of humanity, and if any one here 
will propose that our club be called the ‘ Wil- 
berforce Club’ I don’t think he could do a 
much better day’s work.” 


Up jumped a dozen and proposed it, and 
the chairman conducted the question to an 
orderly issue. It was carried that the title 
of the institution should be the “‘ Wilberforce 
Club.” Then, pioneered by Mr. Bartholo- 
mew, other small matters of detail were dis- 
cussed and settled. Present subscription of 
members, one penny per week, and the first 
week’s subscription was paid into the hands 
of an elected treasurer. Sub-committees 
were appointed to form rules for the guidance 
of the club, and to look out for a suitable 
room in which to gather together. And then 
the meeting broke up, satisfied and gratified 





with the work it had done. 





FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
By MARY HARRISON. 


Tt is doubtful whether any even of the 
bishops of the Church which she so deeply 
loved have opened as many prison doors to 
spirits that were bound, have mollified and 
soothed as many broken hearts, and brought 
light to as many that sat in darkness, pro- 
claiming the acceptable year of the Lord, as 
did Frances Ridley Havergal. She was more 
than a bishop. She was a ministering spirit, 
an angel of the Church, a guide, a friend, a 
sweet singer, a soother, a stimulator, a teacher ; 
though she never wore chasuble and cope or 
stood in a pulpit, and was “only a woman,” 
as ecclesiastical systems all say—to all ap- 
pearance, too, like any other of the pleasant- 
faced neatly dressed women we see walk- 
ing down our streets with a little basket of 
grapes for a sick child; or, a better comfort, 
the grapes grown in a sister’s heart and 
spoken from lips of love to some anxious mind 
in the loneliness and faintness of death. 
There are still priests “after the order of 
Melchizedek,” as well as those which are after 
the order of Aaron, to whom all Abraham-like 
hearts pay homage, recognising in them the 
sublime baptism and grace of God: beloved 
priests of the heart, in robes of spiritual light, 
who are known by their serving God day 
and night continually, like their unofficial 
comrades in heaven with the censers before 
the throne. They get out of bed at day- 
break and dress themselves in the common 
dress, busy themselves with their household, 
beginning at Jerusalem, as is heaven’s law, 
yet realising deep sisterhood and brotherhood 
with the town and the world. They open 
sick folk’s doors, wish them good-day, shed 
a bit of heaven’s light off their countenances, 


and give a note of its music in their voices. 
They bless the God of the happy thrush that 
sings in the sycamore-tree, and feel pity for the 
distressed lamb bleating for its lost mother, 
and love wallflowers and marigolds. All the 
world says one thing to them: Love; love 
God, love man, love all. And they do it. 
Miss Havergal was one of these. In their 
common dress, warm serge in winter, cool 
gauze in summer, with bonnets and gloves, 
and faces pale or rosy as the apple-blossom, 
they work signs and wonders in the common 
life of common people. That they are the 
children of God is seen in that the touch of 
their hand can still a strong man’s groan. 
The whole creation is waiting for such: 
when they are everywhere all groans will 
cease. It is not sermons of God that waiting 
stricken men want, but “Sons of God ;” not 
preachings is it that shall hush the world’s 
cries of anguish, it is life, manifested life. 
What all fiesh can see is to do it all. Yet 
how long the night ! how weary the vigil ! 
No one was ever in the company of Miss 
Havergal without having some idea of that 
homely, strong, affectionate power which 
makes the real servants of God and man to 
which we allude. Hers was a woman’s- hu- 
manity glorified by the indwelling of Jesus. 
Aud this she conveyed to her writings, 
where, now that she is gone, ait is found as 
the scent of the gone summer is in the vase 
where the dried rose-leaves are. But only 
those who saw her alive, who had come to 
some point where there was’nothing between 
them and her, where there was free fellow- 
ship and interchange of soul, can understand 








how the love of God had given to her face, 
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her hand, and, above all, her eyes and her 
yoice, the hue and breath of heaven, or esti- 
mate what have been the extent and nature 
of her life-work. People longed to be like 


her, not for safety, not for heaven, but for | 


joy and brightness. 

It was on the 14th of December, 1836, that 
the family of the Rector of Astley, Worces- 
tershire, came and stood and gazed at the 
little stranger newly come into the nurse’s 
arms, and gave her a family welcome to their 
home, a little crumpled-up, soft, murmuring, 
human thing. In a few days they christened 
her, and, blending her godfather’s surname 
with hers, they linked her with the good and 
great Bishop Ridley of the noble army of 
martyrs. But, as we shall see, that was not 
the event of her life. 

We gather a picture of her, at two years 
old; in her short frock and ankle-strap shoes 
and little white socks, a small, fair-com- 
plexioned child, with curls as silky and waxen 
and bright as the yellow threads of the silk- 
worm’s cocoon, with a face open and eager as 
a primrose, and a clever little tongue always 
going, and rather “rough and tumble” in 
her frank little ways. She had none of the 
weariness and languor and unnatural talk 
which are so often ascribed to the “pious” 
child. She was neither maudling nor mopish. 
Her limbs were always moving, her heart 
was always bounding and free. She liked 
tree-climbing and wall-scaling, and clearly 
gave her mother some special anxiety be- 
cause of the strength of her will and the 
temperature of the blood that boiled so 
merrily in her veins. She had often tears 
and scars and bruises for her liberties. That 
she should have ever been a minisier to 
millions, a guide of heirs of salvation, was 


‘her. 





not an idea that could possibly have occurred | 
to anybody seeing her on the top of a wall | 


where she sat lecturing little Flora, her chief 
companion and pet, on the beautifulness of | 
her eyes, and would she not like to come, poor | 


dawning childhood. Light and green were 
her companions and playmates. It was her 
Father's gifts she owned and enjoyed. How 
good was God ! 

Then came a very different note from the 
pulpit, a sermon, which muddled her little 
mind for years. To the last day of life 
indeed she never wholly forgot—it startled 
It was about the Father she had begun 
to see in the pretty orchard blossoms into 
which she climbed, and the sunny air of the sky. 
He had a terrible judgment and hell, she was 
told, to which for one sin He would send 
everybody. What could a little child, in a 
short frock and with a sometimes naughty 
heart, up in a tree hope from One like that! 
Henceforth, God was no more the God of her 
climbs, and her swings on the orchard 
boughs. It was no longer the terrible thing 
to fall off a wall on to the ground : that would 
not be the end of it. If she was killed, the 
fall would be into “the hand of the living 
God!” His touch! It was a fearful thing! 
“The sermon haunted me day and night,” 
she says, speaking of those young days. 
*‘ No one ever knew.” Her sunny thoughts 
of God were gone. Hardness, fierceness, 
terribleness, these He was; and _ they 
begot a child’s agony. She prayed now 
“a good deal, with a sort of fidget and 
impatience,” almost angry at what made 
her so unhappy. That name, “the living 
God,” haunted her as no stories of goblins 
haunt. She did not like talking about Him. 
The kindly admonitions of her mother “I 
utterly abominated,” she says. A chapter in 
the Bible became “a terrible bore.” ‘Sunday 
books” roused in her “uncomfortableness.” 
She liked to pray by herself, and felt “less 
naughty ” and soothed by the exercise. She 
went through all this torture, a child, alone, 
with, somehow, the Father with her, through 
the quiet, every-day beauty of trees and sun- 
shine. From womanhood she looked back 
with envy on her childhood’s vivid sense of 


thing, it was so pleasant to be up on a wall. | nature’s beauty. She recollected it as “a 


At four years old she saw a dead child; it | sort of unbearable enjoyment.” 


said nothing to her, as we are told the dead | 
do to the religiously disposed child. She | 
only thought it “very sad and curious.’ 


» | 


But, alas! 
all too early, by “the fearful thing” with 
which (perverting language from its grand 
Pauline use) a Mr. Phillpotts, in Hallow 


Her religion came to her in her own consti-| Church, scared her young mind, thoughts of 


tutional \ way, chiefly through sunbeams fall- | 
ing through leafy trees, 


grasses. d was so good ! She was not | 


and on waving | 


yet eight years old when towards this happy | 
way to religion she was led by Cowper's line, | 


“My Father made them all.” Her woman- | 
hood’s songs all ring with this gladness in 


boughs and brightness which marked her | impatience.” 


“the goodness of God,” as St. ‘Paul calls it, 
which lead to repentance and Calvary and 
Heaven were almost destroyed. Hauntings 
of “ Hell and judgment ” were substituted to 
drive her there. God’s world was not the 
same thing to her now. She thought of the 
| Maker of it all with “a sort of fidget and 
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It was by a long, hard, wilderness way, 
by places of dragons and valleys of desola- 
tion and darkness, that her feet reached at 
length that “green hill” where, by whatever 
path he goes, man looks as through an open 
lattice on to the face of that mercy which 
endureth for ever; and, looking, lives. It 
was there that she found what are the hands 
in which all living live, in which all dying 
die—those hands of the living God: not 
hard hands, like the hands at a scaffold ; not, 
as she had thought, hands which could grip 
a child that had torn its frock, in climbing 
a tree, and thrust it for sin into hell; but a 
tender hand, tender as the hand that, when she 
was two years old, had lifted her on a father’s 
knee, and held her affectionately to his side, 
while he read the Scriptures at family prayer. 
It was all peace to be in His hands ; His hands 
were in Ghrist’s. Those wounded hands 
were His. It was all wonderful! Yet was 
it pain—sublime pain to be in them, so 
wounded for our transgressions. 

All the while nobody seems to have sus- 
pected that she had any religious life at all. 
Millions of children live the same kind of 
lonely seeking after God. They are called 
“naughty” at home, that is all; they are told 
of hell at church or Sunday-school; or, at best, 
of a God who has not one characteristic which 
moves a little child’s heart to music. God 
knows them well, sees them on their knees 
at night, feels for their little spirits in prison, 
which nobody “visits.” And so they go 
for years, till faith dies. God will have a 
reckoning for all such. They have been so 
“ fidgeted,” and made so “impatient.” They 
have been “haunted,” and “ harassed,” and 
“crossed.” Of the God who is as full of 
tenderness to a child as a father is full of 
tenderness to his baby daughter, they never 
hear: the God and Father of the preaching 
and faith of Jesus, the only living and true 
God, to Him they are wholly strangers. 
Ideas of superstition, of Judaism, and of 
paganism, these are allowed to wear His 
name. In the little girl Havergal’s mind 
there was one “very pious clergyman and 
shining Christian,” whose guidance she longed 
for; but he never seems to have discerned 
this. His piety and shining did not work 
that way. She ventured once to hint to one 
of her father’s curates that she was “so un- 
happy.” He comforted her by explaining 
that it was probably the effect of the removal 
to a new vicarage, and would doubtless go 
off. 

But neither the silence of the clergy nor 
their lack of understanding when they spoke 





destroyed the child’s vague feeling after God 
| if haply she might find Him and get over 
| and rid of the horrible ‘“‘ uncomfortableness ” 
| of the thought of Him. It was the Henwick 
| Rectory garden it seems that kept her hoping. 
| Its trees and grasses were “the first pleasant 





| leaf in God’s lesson book,” she says. And 


the second seems to have been “clouds and 
sky,’ which, when shut in a town rectory, 
she “ could see from her window.” She did 
not moon and dream over them. She simply 
looked at them, and there seemed nothing 
between her and them. She understood 
them. They were God’s clouds and sky. 
Yet she was hindered from fellowship with 
their Maker and hers, and was wretched 
in her little self, and cried bitter tears about 
it. “My general notion was,” she says, 
“that I didn’t love God at all ; and was very 
bad and wicked altogether.” So she was 
taught. “I thought,” she says, “that if I 
went on praying very much, something would 
come to me and change me all at once, and 
make me like many whom I read about.” 

It has been the fate of millions of children 
to be thus sent to the treadmill and pur- 
gatory of souls by pulpit messages. The 
writer of this paper was one among the most 
pitiable of the number. Children in prison! 
Babies almost, condemned felons! whom 
those who have condemned in their wild 
general way neither know nor heed. What, 
alas! were the lambs to these shepherds ? 
Were they shepherds? For whom were 
their bosoms? Yet they kept the sheep of 
my childhood. 

“Waving boughs and golden light always 
touched and quieted me, and spoke to me, 
and told me about God,” she says. The 
pulpit fretted her. These “touched and 
quieted ” her with a peace which the haunt- 
ings of that sermon had not power wholly to 
break. 

Surviving blight and silence with every 
year, her thought of God grew in sweetness 
and strength, and at timesa really divine 
smile transfigured it. She had left home for 
school before she entered into rest in God, 
found her sin and infirmity but inspirations 
to a great love, His mercy and peace, the 
fulness of a great joy—came in short to be 
content with the sufficiency of God. Her joy 
then was unspeakable. 

Strange to say it was a school-girl who led 
her to it, and her school-mistress, at a board- 
ing-school to which she went in her four- 
teenth year. It was like the breaking of a 
heavy frowning sky and the falling out of 





it of sunbeams. A soul in conscious sublime 
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peace through knowing God in Jesus shone 
out of her mistress’s very countenance. Her 
school was full of the soft joyous light, and 
the warmth in which spiritual life grows like 
herbage in the summer. Summing up all 
she had heard through life, she gives the 
place of pre-eminence to a certain “little 
heaven-taught ” school-fellow’s words. 


The lovely and beloved vision which broke | 


upon her then, she ever after beheld, and 
ever after sang to the world. Glad crowds 
have listened to the music of her happy soul 
in mansion and in garret, and it will be long 
before its last strain dies away. She had 
known what it was to lose her little child- 
hood’s moorings, to drift in her little boat 
of life out into the dark, unknown troubled 
sea, helpless, friendless. She had lifted her 
eyes with unconscious appeal to God, and 
He had delivered her out of all her trouble. 
And she set herself in all her hymns to sing 
perplexity and trouble away, especially from 
the hearts of the young, which divide their 
souls from God. 

Her gifts were of rhyme and music. Her 
hymns and lyrics were full of the affectionate- 
ness and brightness and freedom of a soul 
which has found its way out of darkness and 
the shadow of death. She could play a great 
part of many oratorios through from memory, 
and was ever ready to give herself to meetings 
of rich or poor, wherever she could lead men 
into her marvellous light. 

She has many themes it is true—Calvary, 
plans of salvation, blossoms, and harvests, 
and providence ; children, old age, life, and 


death; but they are all but rounds of a. | 


ladder on which angels ascend and descend 
between man and the bright vision of Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, to which her 
schoolfellows had once pointed her. 

A girl she still remained. Her father’s 
name for her was “ Little Quicksilver.” 

She finally reached her confirmation day. 
When at the service she sank on her knees, 
she revealed in her spontaneous prayer—“My 
God, oh, my own Father ; thou blessed Jesus, 
my own Saviour ; thou holy Spirit, my own 
Comforter ”—the chief characteristics of her 
relations to God. The very Trinity was 
good to her, it gave her so many friends. 
It was a mystery of tenderness, near and 
familiar, as loving home and beloved kin. 
God was owned by her with a child’s affec- 
tionateness. She loved Him much as she 
loved her mother or her favourite school- 
fellow: familiarly but without familiarity ; 
with the bounding heart and ecstasy of a girl. 
He was no dark law officer frowning down 





upon her wickedness, but a Father looking 
down pathetically upon her, as her father 
had looked down upon her in bed for weeks 
almost blind and in darkness from severe 
erysipelas in her face. 

There is something whichtomes of theo- 
logy and “Plans of Salvation,” and “Guides 
through Life to Immortality,” cannot give in 
that word “own” as applied to God. With 
| that, we may go and sing at our daily 
| work, and cut flowers from the beds of para- 
| dise. 
| With that, Frances Ridley Havergal’s 

young girl and woman’s heart was ever full, 
| and with that she had all things ; her friends, 
| her foes, her world. And of Him, to them all, 
she must sing. Never through life could she 
be silent. On her knees at her confirmation 
| she wondered, could she be too familiar with 
the great spirit-we call God? Was she too 
| confident ? She was fearful that she was. 
But Jesus had come and He loved her well. 
So she could not think of God as in any way 
| aloof from her; nor could she cease to call 
| Him in tender affectionateness her own, or 
| be afraid. 
| It is this power of simple faith of Jesus 
| which casts out all Pagan notions of deity, 
and banishes darkness and lies and hauntings, 
and teaches the heart to say fearlessly and 
| nothing doubting, “Oh God, my own Father.” 
| And one naturally does the best things for 
Him, and tries to live worthy of such beloved 
| goodness. And none are too young to feel 
| it. Little children and the God and Father 
| of Jesus can live together, as they live with 
their earthly father and their little neigh- 
bour over the way. It is not His God that 
makes such havoc of the fairest hopes and joys 
of childhood as did that to which Frances 
| Ridley Havergal awoke when she was not 
| yet in her sixth year. 

Her life after she was reconciled to God 
by knowing what He was in Jesus, was 
filled with the loveliest love and visions. It 
was comparatively an eventless life, flowing 
like a river always busy, always onward, 
always full, sometimes overflowing. No 
matter through what.channel it dragged its 
| course, or beneath what skies. As she lay 
upon her death-bed, at forty-two years of 
age, her one passion was for the Jesus she 
loved. She dreamed of Him as she fell 
asleep. She almost sang herself to sleep to 
the words— 


* Guilty, lost, and helpless, 
Thou hast made me whole.”’ 





} 





It seemed almost a visible meeting with 
| her king. 
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A Bay and girl by the wide blue sea 
Sef close together, and whispered low; 
“He was a dreamer, and so was she, 


In the happy summers of long age. 








sat He meant fo grew up. so siFeng, SO wise, 

Ai we, Tiiat wealth and fame should ceme at his call 

She leeked at hin wilh her shining eyes, 
Smiled and believed it all! 
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A man and weman 
Sat side by side 
One. gelden summer, 
er life was new; 
His Voice was soft 
As the quiet fide, 
And love, be said. 
Should be always frue: 
= She leeked at him 











sew my A With her trustful eyes 
7 (The fears had gathered, 
4 Ready fo fall), 


And,in her gladness and sweet surprise, 
Sighed—and believed if all! 

The seng of the summer wave is sweel, 
It seeks the sand wilh a ténder kiss; 

The girls that sit on the sunny scat 
leisien, and dream of a world of bliss; 

And He who has bound the walers fast: 
And even walches ihe sparrows fall, 

Knows every thought, and frem first fo lasf, 

Gares for these dreamers all. 











CHRISTIANS IN THE COLOSSEUM. 





By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


ONE evening, more than a quarter of a 
century ago, I was seated on one of the 
topmost of the ruined seats of the Colosseum. 
It was a Friday, and the winter sun was 
beginning to set. It happened that I was 
absolutely alone in the mighty building, 
enjoying the stillness of unbroken thoughts. 
In such a scene, at such an hour, it was easy 
to understand how the ruins of the Colosseum 
had suggested to Gibbon the great subject of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Still more immediately might the spectacle 
suggest a history of the Rise, and alas! also 
of the Corruption of the Christian Faith. It 
scarcely required an effort of the imagina- 
tion to call up in that “ noble wreck in ruin- 
ous perfection,” the vanished scenes with 
which it has been connected. It was easy 
to people the vast oval with ninety thousand 
spectators on some festal day ; to see the 
citizens in their white togas and garlands ; 
the twenty rows of knights with their gold 
rings; the senators with the silver crescent 
on their shoes, and the broad purple stripe 
which marked their dignity ; the Vestal Virgins 
in their chair of state ; the Emperor himself 
in the podium near the spot where now lie 
the two marble columns, the lictors with their 
fasces, the soldiers with their ensigns, the 
courtiers in their splendid array, the foreign 
princes in their gorgeous eastern robes, 
grouped round the gilded or ivory chair. 
And now the gallant show of the gladiators, 
in their rich and varied accoutrements, 
marches into the arena; and standing beneath 
the Imperial box with uplifted arms, these 
brave men utter with unshaken voice the 
grim farewell, “Hail, Cesar; we who are 
about to die salute you.” All daylong streams 
the terrible libation of human blood; the 
very air seems full of the crimson dew and 
heavy fume of slaughter. Now the retiarius 
flings his net with dexterous aim, and the 
mirmillo escapes his throw with a bound of 
splendid agility; now the blows of the 
targeteer (parmularius) rain fast upon the 
large scutum of the Samnite; now the anda- 
bate excite roars of laughter as they 
fight blindfold in their eyeless helmets ; or 
there is a degrading combat between negroes, 
men and women, young and old ; or between 
women and dwarfs; or between deformed 
combatants. The air is rent with shouts 
and counter-shouts, and as the yell of habet 
(he has it!) marks the infliction of some 





terrible wound, the poor wretch drops his 
shield and raises his arm to implore the pity 
of the people. But already the brutal popu- 
lace is drunk with blood, and maddened with 
the hideous fascination of the spectacle in 
which human beings like themselves are 
stabbed or hewn to pieces before their eyes. 
In vain the strong youth has fought, and 
bravely fought, his best. It is enough that 
he has been defeated ; and too often the up- 
turned thumb marks the remorseless decree 
even of youths and women that the defeated 
gladiator is to die.* And often many pairs 
of gladiators are matched in herds (gregatim) 
against each other, and the people witness a 
pitched battle, gloating on all the horror in 
perfect safety and with all the sensual volup- 
tuousness which revels in scenes of blood. 
At last they are tired of this and vent their 
satiety in shouts of “ Why doesn’t he die 
willingly ?” ‘Why does he rush so timidly 
upon the sword?” “Slay him! burn him! 
beat him !”+ What else are the poor wretches 
for? They are either slaves, or death-doomed 
criminals ; or if not, like lawful gladiators 
they have taken the oath to their lanista 
to be burnt, bound, beaten, stabbed as the 
occasion may require. Besides, it has been 
announced as a special feature in the hand- 
bills to-day that the fights are to be without 
quarter.{ The attendants go round and touch 
the fallen with a hot iron to see if they are 
dead or not. Then there is a pause. For 
a moment the spectators whose fierce parti- 
sanship has been excited to the uttermost 
are allowed to rest. Odours of wine and 
saffron are sprinkled among them, while 
troops of attendants in gay dresses are strik- 
ing their iron hooks into the bodies of the 
dead gladiators, and dragging them along 
to the spoliarium, which is already nearly 
choked with corpses; and young boys rake 
the ground, and Ethiopian slaves sprinkle 
white sawdust or sand over those crimson 


_patches and ghastly stains which make the 


soil so slippery. Then the gates of the wild- 
beast cages are suddenly drawn up and out 
leap a multitude of lions, bears, tigers, pan- 
thers, and wild boars, goaded te mad excite- 
ment by fear and famine and torture, to tear 
each other to pieces before the throng. And 
after that some miserable wretch, dressed up 

® The Christian poet Prudentius expressly mentions this 
touch of horror. 


+ Seneca, Ep. 7. 
+ Sine missione. 
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as Mucius Scevola, burns his hand in the 
flame without a cry ; or in the guise of Her- 
cules mounts the mimic funeral pyre and is 
eonsumed to ashes; or in the character of 
Laureolus is hung to across and devoured 
by beasts. Or another wretch is burnt in the 
tunica molesta, a robe smeared with pitch ; 
or another is tied to a stake and mangled by 
a hungry bear; or others are covered with 
the skins of wild beasts and are hunted down 
by packs of dogs; or amid wild screams of 
“The Christians to the lions” some old man or 
gentle maiden stands immovable before the 
Libyan lion’s spring, amid the derision of the 
savage multitude. At last the sun sets upon 
the ghastly Roman holiday, in which the 
myriads of citizens have been full fed with 
the estheticism of anguish and butchery, 
and go home to their banquets intoxicated 
with the fumes of slaughter, the poison of 
sensuous cruelty throbbing in their blood, 
without one sigh for the waste of all that 
splendid human life, that strength and beauty 
and courage and heroic skill and human 
passion. Were they all fiends? No; but 


“ damnéd custom ” had so brazed their hearts | 


that, swept by a common and contagious 
passion, they were callous to the guilt in- 
volved in this horrible hecatomb of cruelty 
and crime. They were not fiends but they 
were Pagans. 

Yet so overwhelming was the excitement 
of these shows that as we find again and 
again from the complaints of the Fathers, 
even Christians found it very hard to wean 
themselves from the contamination of being 
present at them. Augustine tells how the 
young Alypius, afterwards a fellow bishop 
of his own in Africa, then a law-student at 
Rome, was dragged to the games by force by 
some of his gay companions and determined 
that he would close his eyes and see nothing. 
Alas! he did not close his ears. At some 
wild sudden shout of the frantic multitude 
he opened his eyes, drank in the frightful 
spectacle, became instantly intoxicated with 
the scent and sight of blood, gazed as eagerly 
and shouted as madly as the Pagans round 
him, and was once more for a time absorbed 
into the vortex of heathen cruelty. To such 
temptations were young Christians then 
exposed ! 





But my visions and reveries that evening 
were broken, for I saw a humble procession | 
entering the amphitheatre, and treading the 
soil reddened by the blood of martyrs. It | 
was a procession of the Brothers of Pity who 
were going to hold their little service in | 
order to save the Colosseum from the ruin | 


and ravage to which for centuries it had been 
subjected. Pope Benedict XIV. in 1750 
dedicated it to the martyrs, and placed 
round it the fourteen pictures which mark 
the legendary “stations” of the Via crucis, 
and a service is held there every week. A 
Capucin monk walked at the head, and the 
little congregation, chiefly composed of women, 
followed him; and with them were the Fra- 
tres Misericordie in their brown serge robes, 
and hoods which only leave the eyes visible. 
Many of the women had just come from 
marketing, and had their baskets of eggs 
and vegetables with them; but mingled 
among them, and kneeling side by side with 
them on the short grass, were the Princess 
Corsini and the Princess Borghese, and some 
of the noblest ladies in Rome. They sang a 
wailing sort of litany between each “sta- 
tion,” and before each picture they stopped 
for a prayer, and a few words from the monk. 
It was a scene which I could not forget. 
The setting sun was throwing long shadows 
of the arches over the worshippers kneeling 
on the grassy floor, and the sounds of the 
low chant were mingled with the confuse 
softened murmur of the city outside the 
walls. And what a cycle of history did the 
scene summarise and illustrate! It recalled 
the grandeur of the Roman Emperors in their 
day of superlative exaltation ; the days of 
the martyrs when Christianity was an illegal 
religion; the calumnies and execrations which 
led to the wild cries for vengeance upon the 
innocent. Captive Jews were employed by 
thousands in the construction of that huge 
amphitheatre, and if the legend be true, a 
martyr, Gaudentius, was the architect. Its 
ruin is a witness of how the irresistible 
might of weakness had shaken the world, 
until the Jabarwm, with its monogram of 
Christ, had routed the dragons and eagles of 
imperial Rome. The Emperor retired before 
the irresponsible majesty of the Bishops of 
Rome, and the faith of Christian Rome passed 
through many phases of worldliness and cor- 
ruption. Yet the inmost essence of Chris- 
tianity has survived as a power of salvation 
amid numberless vicissitudes. The scene 
which was passing before my eyes showed 
that the truth of the gospel is still potent to 
inspire the sense of brotherhood, of pure 
devotion, of illimitable hope. What groans 
of death, what cries of fury had once awaked 
the echoes which now murmured to gentle 
Christian hymns! what gorgeous pageants 
of merciless tyranny had swept across the 
sod now pressed by those humble knees ! 
This great Flavian amphitheatre did not 
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witness the brutalities which marked the first 
Neronian persecution and struck forth from 
the indignant soul of the Son of Thunder the 
impassioned reverberation of the Apocalypse. 
It was not then built when Nero, the wild 
beast from the sea, was wallowing in the 
blood of the martyrs. It was not here but 
in the theatre that Nero gazed through the 
hollowed emerald which he used as an eye- 
glass, at the hapless, pathetic procession of 

hristian maidens and matrons, as in the 
dishonouring guise of the Danaides, they 
passed across the stage to be stabbed, after 
we know not what outrage and insult, by 
some actor dressed as Lynceus. It was not 
here that robed liked the fabled Dirce, they 
were torn asunder by bulls or horses. It was 
in his own garden that the monster of lust 
and blood drove about in the costume of a 
charioteer when the ghastly darkness was 
illuminated by living torches, of whom each 
was a martyr in his shirt of fire. 

When the sacred line of the Julii and the 
Claudii had come to an end by Nero’s shame- 
ful suicide, three phantom Emperors—Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius—flitted for a moment across 
the blood-stained stage of the Empire. After 
that the bourgeois Flavian Emperors—a father 
and his two sons—sat on the throne of the 
Cesars. More room to witness the specta- 
cles was a public necessity, and about A.D. 
77 Vespasian began this colossal structure, 
draining for the purpose the lake which 
Nero had made. While still but half finished 
it was dedicated in A.D. 80 by Titus, with 
games at which, after a sham sea-fight, 
and gladiatorial show, five thousand wild 
animals, and four thousand tame are said to 
have been butchered by that “ delight of the 
human race.” We can hardly doubt that 
among the victims of that day were many 
Jews who had been doomed— 

The Btolo tyraat's piilowophio prides” 


To flesh the lion’s ravenous jaws, and feel 
The sportive fury of the fencer’s steel.” 


giraffes and elephants, while wild bulls and 
other savage creatures were imported in large 
numbers from other provinces. 

Yet there is only one Christian martyr of 
whom we can assert by name and with rea- 
sonable certainty that he perished in the 
Colosseum. This wasIgnatius. The earliest 
Acts of his martyrdom are indeed late, perhaps 
notearlier than thefourth century. But there 
is every reason to believe that they contain 
historical reminiscences, and their probability 
is supported by his undoubtedly genuine 
letter to the Romans. His Acts tell us that 
after his memorable journey from Antioch 
with the ten soldiers whom he calls his “ ten 
leopards,” he arrived at Rome towards the 
close of the public games on a day known as 
the Sigillaria,* and was cast to the wild beasts, 
who devoured all except the harder portion 
of his bones, which were conveyed to Antioch, 
wrapped in linen, and kept as an inestimable 
treasure. This mode of death was in exact 
accordance with his own ardent wish. He 
was not a Roman citizen, and knew that he 
would therefore not be killed as St. Paul 
probably was by the comparatively honour- 
able and easy death of decapitation. He 
had implored the Roman Christians not to 
intercede for him. ‘Iam the wheat of God,” 
he said, “ and let me be ground by the teeth 
of the wild beast, that I may be found the 
pure bread of Christ. Rather entice the 
wild beasts that, they may become my tomb 
and leave nothing of my body, so that when 
I have fallen asleep I may be no trouble to 
any one. Let fire and cross, let crowds of 
wild beasts, let tearings, breakings, and dis- 
location of bones, let cuttings off of limbs, 
let shatterings of the whole body, and let all 
the evil torments of the devil come upon me, 
only let me attain to Jesus Christ.” 

We know no more ; we do not even know 
whether his companions Zosimus and Rufus 
or others perished with him.t Rome was 
for four centuries one of the least literary 





The vast building was finished by his brother 
Domitian in A.D. 81. 

No one made more use of the ghastly 
capacities of the building than Trajan, who 
though he was called Optimus Princeps and 
regarded as an ideal Emperor, was stained 
with cruelty and passions of dishonour. The 
shows were exhibited on a scale of magnifi- 
cence hitherto unequalled. Wild beasts were 
supplied for the amphitheatre at Rome by a 
tribute known as the vectigal edilicwwm, and 
the Soudan and other parts of Africa were 
ransacked to provide lions, tigers, and even 


of the churches. She has not preserved the 
| details of the martyrdom of even the two 
great Apostles of whose tombs she boasts, 
|and although she claims as martyrs a long 
‘list of her earliest bishops, yet nothing 
| but dim tradition tells us anything about the 
| mode of their deaths. Many of the martyrs 
at Rome, as, for instance, Justin and the men 
and women his companions, were beheaded ; 
one early Pope is said to have been flung 
® The last two days of the saturnalia were so named from 


the little earthenware figures (sigilla, oscilla) given as play- 


things to children. ue 
+ As may be inferred from Polycarp’s Letter to the Philip- 


' pians, p. 9. 
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out of a window; another to have been 
murdered in his episcopal chair. Neither St. 
Sebastian, nor St. Cecilia, nor St. Laurence, 
nor any of the most famous Roman martyrs, 
are said to have been thrown to the wild 
beasts. Nevertheless it may be regarded as 
certain from the nature of the case that not 
afew members of her community perished | 
by this mode of death. We know that in | 
the provinces, in Asia Minor, in Africa, in | 





it, being desirous to escape all the more 
quickly from an unrighteous and impious 
world,” so that even the Pagan multitude 
was astonished.* Very rarely did the 
victims quail at the last moment, yet it 
sometimes happened. It was the flaring en- 
thusiasm of a Phrygian named Quintus which 
had forced the Christians to come forward 
voluntarily for trial, when perhaps they 
might otherwise have been left undisturbed. 


Gaul, many Christians were martyred thus, | But when he saw the wild beasts he became 
and that the cry of the mobs, “Christianos afraid, and after many entreaties, the Pro- 
ad leones,” “Let loose a lion on Polycarp,” consul—for the better sort of these Roman 
“Cyprian to the lion,” were familiar. But officials were entirely averse to the sanguinary 
at Rome the demand for victims was more fury of the mobs—persuaded him to swear 
enormous, and it was from Rome that the | by the genius of the Emperor and offer 
provinces learnt their bloody lesson. There | sacrifice to the heathen gods. 

were times when at Rome as manyastwenty| If we turn to the “Passion of the Holy 
thousand lives were sacrificed in a single | Martyrs Perpetua and Felicitas,” we shall 
month, and we may be quite sure that no/| learn other particulars. We have already 
one was spared who could on any pretext be | stated, on the authority of St. Clement of 
demanded for butchery. And of all victims | Rome, that when the Neronian martyrs 
none were so acceptable to the mob as the | perished the women were decked out as 
Christians. They were the butt of unani-| Danaids and Dirces. Similarly at Carthage 
mous execrations ; they were cut off from | it was intended to array the Christian men in 
every element of social sympathy. They were | scarlet and purple as priests of Saturn and 








scorned as morose companions, ridiculed as | 
stupid fanatics, and detested as noxious 
citizens. We know too that since even the | 
lust of blood has its several refinements, there | 
was a law which provided that the death of 
criminals of beautiful or noble presence should | 
be expressly reserved for the eyes of the. 
Roman people. If, therefore, a youth or 
maiden were exceptionally fair, or an old 
man exceptionally venerable in aspect, there 
would be all the greater wish that he should | 
be set aside to glut the gaze of the dense | 
throngs which crowded the Flavian amphi- | 
theatre. It was perhaps to this circumstance | 
that Ignatius owed the notoriety of his 
martyrdom. 

But since in the early centuries Rome was , 
for the most part dumb, and had no voice | 
even tonarrate the deathsof her own martyrs, | 
we must go to the Proconsular Acts of various 
provinces if we desire to learn more of the 
manner in which these martyrs died. We 
learn, for instance, that sometimes the wild 
beasts, terrified perhaps by the roar of the | 
countless mob, or overawed by the majesty 
of the “ human form divine,” cowered down, 
and would not touch their victims. The 
earliest of all the martyries, that of Polycarp, 
tells us how at Smyrna a youth named 
Germanicus endured heroically. ‘“ For when | 
the Proconsul sought to persuade him, and 
urged him totake pity uponhisage, heattracted 
the wild beast towards himself, and provoked | 





the women as priestesses of Ceres. But St. 
Felicitas successfully resisted this iniquity. 
“We have come,” she said, “of our own 
accord, to die rather than to worship your 
gods ; and it is not just that we should be 
compelled to this.” “Injustice accordingly 
acknowledged the justice; the tribune yielded 
to their being brought simply as they were.” 
Perpetuasang psalms; Revocatus, Saturninus, 
and Saturus warned and denounced the 
mob, and said to the Prefect Hilarian: 
“Thou judgest us, but God shall judge thee !” 
The people, exasperated by the boldness of the 
martyrs, demanded that they should run the 
gauntlet between the double row of the vena- 


| tores. Then Revocatus was killed bya leopard, 


and a wild boar was let loose on Saturus, 
but it killed the huntsman instead. He was 
then tied to a stake to be mangled by a bear 
—an animal which he held in special abomi- 
nation—but the bear would not come out of 
his den, and Saturus escaped a second time 
unhurt. It then became the turn of Per- 
petua. She was led in and tossed by a fierce 
wild cow, but mindful of her virgin modesty 
even at that moment, the youthful and high- 
born lady covered her person with the rent 
fragments of her dress, and re-arranged her 
dishevelled hair lest she should seem to 
mourn amid her glory. The sight of the 


* Ruinart, “Acta Mart.” p. 171: “They were standing 
naked, and provoked the wild beasts to devour them by waving 
their hands, for so were they bidden to do,” 
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young mother Felicitas, crushed by her fall, 
caused even the hardened Pagan mob to 
shudder, but Perpetua went to her, and took 
her by the hand, and raised her up, and they 
stood together ; but the martyrs themselves 
were scarcely conscious of their own agonies. 
Perpetua, lost in ecstatic reverie, said, “I 
cannot tell when we are to be led out to that 
cow,” and was so oblivious of her sufferings 
that, till she saw her own wounds, she could 
not believe that she had suffered. Supported 
as they were by an immense enthusiasm and 
exalted by heavenly visions and consolations, 
they experienced that “ to suffer with Christ 
is not to suffer.” When Saturus was led out 
for the last time, he was thrown to theleopard, 
and the bite of the wild beast was followed 
by such a rush of blood that the brutal spec- 
tators shouted, “Salvum lotum,salvum lotum!” 
“Washed and saved, washed and saved!” 
For they had heard enough of the doctrines 
of the Christians to know that baptism was 
believed to wash away the stains of sin, and 
that the baptism of blood was deemed to be 
no less valid than the baptism of water. But 
even at that moment Saturus was mindful of 
the soldier Pudens, and asking him for his ring 
dropped it in his own blood and gave it to 
him for a token. As the martyrs were not 
yet dead they embraced each other for the 
last time and then were slain by the confector. 
“But Perpetua, that she might taste some 
pain, being piereed between the ribs, cried 
out loudly, and she herself placed the waver- 
ing right hand of the youthful gladiator to 
her throat.” 

At Lyons the boy Ponticus, though he 
was but fifteen years old, endured to the end, 
being upheld by the exhortations of his heroic 
sister Blandina. Day: by day the brother 
and the sister were led into the amphitheatre 
to witness the tortures and death of their 
fellow-sufferers. Their constancy remained 
unshaken. Last of the saintly band Blan- 
dina bore the most devilish cruelties with 
superhuman endurance. She was hung by 
her hands to a cross and exposed to the wild 
beasts. She was scourged ; she was seated 
in the burning iron chair ; last of all she was 
huddled into a net and tossed by a bull till 
she expired. 

If such scenes occurred at Smyrna, at 
Lyons, at Carthage, we may be quite sure 








that they were witnessed also in the Flavian 
amphitheatre at Rome, where the mob was 
even more callous and the accomplishment 
of cruelty more devilishly refined. 

It is a joy to know that if the Colosseum 
was the scene of such massacres upon the 
Christians, it als6 witnessed the deliverance 
alike of Pagans and Christians from such 
horrors for evermore ;—and that the world’s 
deliverer was a Christian monk. 

Although Christianity had become the 
religion of the Empire at the beginning of 
the fourth century, the gladiatorial shows 
did not cease till the beginning of the fifth. 
Scarcely a single Pagan had been shocked 
and horrified by them, though Cicero objected 
to them as a matter of taste. Seneca almost 
alone, to his honour be it said, pointed out the 
shameand cruelty of them. By every Christian 
writer they had been, from the earliest days, 
constantly denounced. But as Pagans and 
half-Christians were still numerous the shows 
still lingered on, in spite of an edict of Con- 
stantine which in 325 had forbidden them. 
In 404 Honorius, the son of Theodosius, 
was present at gladiatorial games in Rome, 
and St. Telemachus, an Eastern hermit, tra- 
velled to the city with the express determi- 
nation of putting an end if he could to these 
bloody sports. While the gladiators were 
fighting he sprang down among them into 
the arena and endeavoured to thrust himself 
between them. Not only did the angry 
gladiators strike at him with their swords, 
but the enraged spectators hurled stones 


upon him till he lay dead and mangled on | 


the sand.* 

His intervention seemed to have failed, 
but it was triumphantly successful. It 
was yet another illustration of the Chris- 
tian paradox of victory in defeat. It pro- 
duced in the minds of the whole populace a 
revulsion of horror; and Honorius, taking 
advantage of the reaction, was enabled to 
abolish the sports against which not only 
Constantine but even Julian had struggled 
in vain. Beast fights still continued; but 
men no more murdered each other to make 
a Roman holiday. Telemachus died the 
last, and not the least nobly successful, of the 
martyrs of the amphitheatre. 


* Unfortunately our only authority for the btory of St. Tele- 
machus is Theodoret, pt. 9, v. 26. 
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View of the Shepherds’ Field, from Bethlehem. 





IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF JESUS. 
By HENRY A. HARPER, Avrtuor or “Intustrratep Letrers To My CHILDREN,” BTC. 
IV.—BETHLEHEM. 
« By wakeful shepherds Thou art found, 


Abiding in the field ; 

All through the win’ 

In music and in light 
waar overpowering thoughts that word 
“Bethlehem” calls up! The most stu- 
ndous event. of this world’s history; the 
ginning of that “larger hope” which 
broadens and deepens as the ages roll on. 
If we, too, “go even to Bethlehem,” may 
we not hope to gather strength and comfort 

for the battle of life ? 

So we will leave Jerusalem in the early 
dawn, and in the grey light pass the “Jaffa,” 
or old “Fish Gate,” turn south under the 
old walls of ‘““David’s Tower” and the citadel, 
and so ‘across the now dry pools of Gihon, 
probably seeing there the potters crushing 
the potsherds into powder, recalling at once 
that scene when the prophet Jeremiah, see- 
ing the same thing in his day, used the image 
for the fearful crushing the Jewish nation 
should suffer for their sins. Then comes— 
strange sight in the East—that windmill 
built by Sir Moses Montefiore and the ad- 
jacent cottages as almshouses for Jews; then 
up the straggling road and away, till we 
cross the little “plain of Rephaim,” with 
its background of hills, and here, on the 
path, we now meet processions of the women 
_ of Bethlehem, with their loads of vegetables, 
fruit, or baskets of old vine-roots, the latter 








heaven and chill night air 
ou dawnest on their prayer.” 


for fuel. These women are on their way to 
the Jerusalem market. You wonder at their 
beauty ; the perfect face and figure. They are 
all, or nearly so, Christians, and therefore un- 
veiled, descendants of those mixed marriages 
so common in crusading times, with the 
Norman knights and Bethlehem women, for 
in those days this village had a picked garri- 
son of tried soldiers. You pass some wells 
cut out of the rock, then the higher ground 
by the convent of Elias, and there, two miles 
away, full in view, on the crest of a fine hill, 
stands the village of Bethlehem. On the 
eastern spur of that hill loom the large and 
pretentious convents of Greek and Romish 
faiths. Sharp below these comes a valley, and 
then the ridges mount again, to be crowned 
by a curious hill called “Jebel Ferudis,” or 
by Christians “ Herod’s Mountain,” the place 
where that tyrant of old had apalace. While 
the whole land now lies before us, let us sit 
down and think over the great events which 
have so hallowed this place. No need at 
this moment to go through its early history, 
for one great event forbids all thought but 
that— 
** When shepherds watched their flocks by night.” 


To them came that marvellous message: 

















“Glory to God in the highest. Peace on 
earth ;” and here we must say how strange! 
for we recall that so blinded by pride and 
self-righteousness were the Rabbis and Phari- 
sees of that time—so forgetful of all the past 
history of their race—that they had placed 
“shepherds” amongst those occupations 
which were to be under the ban of the 
Rabbis. It was called a “dishonest” occupa- 
tion, because, forsooth, that owing to their 
out-of-door life, they could not conform to 
those repeated “washings” which an iron 
ritual had formulated. These Rabbis did 
indeed “make clean the outside of the 
platter,” but left the soul, like those white- 
washed tombs, fair outside, foul within. 
Does not this one fact throw a lurid light on 
the religion of the elders ! “ the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees !” so denounced 
in later years by Christ ! 

What of “the inn?” Do we know any- 
thing about it? Search the Old Testament 











and see how grateful King David was 
to Barzilai; how that old man, on 
account of his age, declined the king’s 
gifts, but asked that they might be 
passed on to his son Chimham; and 
evidently David in gratitude, a- 
mongst other gifts, gave him his 
own patrimony at Bethlehem; for 
see, when Jeremiah was being ‘car- 
ried captive to that Egyptian “'Tah- 
panes,” the ruins of which have been 
so recently discovered, that the 
revolters halted at the “house,” 
“habitation,” “inn” of Chimham at 
Bethlehem ; then it disappears from 
history till named as the birth-place 
of Christ. So see on ground belong- 
ing to David the Jew, which he out 
of gratitude gives to Chimham, the 
latter builds, in a like spirit of grati- 
tude and hospitality, “an inn,” a 
“ouest house” for all travellers. 
To that “house” in due time comes 
Mary to be delivered of her first-born 
Son, “in whom is neither Jew nor 
Gentile.” We see how in the Cap- 
tivity the sons of Chimham were 
carried away. Their names are men- 
tioned as being brought back, though 
they were “rejected” from the priest- 
hood, because the rulers thought they 
were not pure blooded enough! Yet 
this “house” was honoured by the 
Lord of all! St. Luke says there was 
“no room in the inn.” St. Matthew 
speaks of the “house.” Why then 
should we take it that Jerome was 
right, when he says it wasa “cave?” The 
“cave” theory is only a part of that mistaken 
idea of some of the early fathers, who thought 
that they best served God and their generation 
by scooping out holes in those Sinai wadies, or 
in that “ Gorge of fire” in Engedi, and there 
sought to mortify the flesh, and so save their 
souls ; forgetting God did not send men into 
the world for them to “save their souls”— 
that was the Redeemer’s work—but to do His 
work, for His glory. It is good to be spared 
life’s battles, but better far to win the victory 
over self. And then too even if it were a 
“cave,” it could not have been that subter- 
ranean hole now shown as the_birth-place of 
Christ. 

Another thought. While in that poor 
“‘inn” was born the Prince of Life, across that 
valley, on that high hill, lights would flash 
from the tyrant’s palace. How little did the 
great ones of the earth know or welcome the 
birth! Only to poor shepherds in a crowded. 


























BETHLEHEM. 
» inn, amongst “the dumb driven cattle,” was the Holy 
1" Babe “laid in a manger.” Now let us think a little 
8 about this “inn.” They never were as with us, places 
- where food and rest can be obtained for money, but 
d were built from that feeling of hospitality to strangers 
sf and wayfarers which shines so often in Holy Writ, and BY4 
“ which to this day lingers in the land, as every traveller 
“ knows. It had a man in charge to whom small fees : 
% were given ; but the lodging was free and open to all ; = 
a a “house” considered “sacred” by all invaders ; and ~ 
- so it would survive the shock of invasion and the assaults = 
~ of time. A large barn-like : 
structure, if you will, like a ¥ 
a4 dissenting meeting-house with 
. the pews out; around the x3 as 
” walls “stables” or “stalls.” rs a ‘ 
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External Stairway of a House at Bethlehem. 
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the “stable” or “stall” below; 
the horses, asses, stabled in the 
corner, the “room” above for the 
respective owners ; the open space 
in the middle of the hall for 
camels, baggage, cooking. This 
can be seen now in the east. Don’t 
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let us run away from the Bible, and hunt for 
a “cave.” Owing to the taxation and the 
crowd there was no spare “room,” so in the 
lower “stable” the babe was born. Were 
the shepherds like Simeon, “ waiting for the 
consolation of Israel?” Their occupation was 
one which in olden time had been especially 
blessed. . Jagob and David had been taken 
from sheepfolds to be a “father and ruler” 
in Israel. Had they in their lonely night 
watches on those hills been communing with 
one another, and recalling the prophecies of 
Isaiah ? We know that many Israelites were 
living in expectation of the speedy advent 
of their Messiah; even the heathen was 
“hushed,” believing that some great epoch 
was at hand. I cannot but think they had 
been so communing, and that the eye of 
the Almighty Father had seen and noted 
their aspirations. Like as that “ Israelite in- 
deed in whom there was no guile,” was seen 
by Christ and:his  heart-searching known ; 
so now to them came the message, “Fear 
not.” : 

We know how the “ Magi” went to see the 
Babe; how crafty King Herod requested 
them to come back to him, but they, warned 
in a dream, de another way. Who 
were they, and from whence? Some tradi- 
tions say Arabia; others Persia. Some say 
“three,” some “twelve.”. Nothing is certain. 
Note, however, that they had “lost” the 
star ; for after their reception by Herod, the 
star which they had seen in the East,” and 
had lost—therefore their. visit to Herod— 
appeared again, “and went before them,” 
.... “and when »saw the star they 
rejoiced,” &c. Was this “star” that 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn noted by 
Kepler, which occurred about this time, in 
May, October, and December, and which is 
also recorded by the Chinese? Anyhow, 
these Magi were the first Gentiles to come to 
Christ. “Hind they been two years coming? 
It would seem so from Herod’s order to slay 
“from two years old and under.” Again 
comes in “a dream,” a vision of the night to 
warn Joseph, who flies with mother and 
Babe “by night.” Herod would soon find 
out that the “wise men” were not coming 
back ; and the tyrant, furious, would order 
off the troops. I fancy the scene would be 
something like what I once saw in Upper 
Egypt—time midnight.—I was discussing 
affairs with some guides when a light 
appeared, soon a blaze of light, round the 
sheikh’s house, and then we discovered that 


the village was surrounded by soldiers, and 
that there was a demand for men for a forced 





corvée. All the village was soon roused. 
Women wailed, children wept, as man after 
man was led away chained. The women 
and children entreated me to help. I was 
powerless. So I fancy this might be a faint 
picture of what Herod would do. In the 
darkness every road, every avenue to the 
village would be closed, and then, at a signal, 
the soldiers would begin their horrid work. 
But God had taken care of his own. Before 
the circle had been completed Joseph had 
stolen away, and doubtless in the still calm 
of an Eastern night would hear those cries, 
lamentations, and woe, borne down by the 
night wind, and see the flashing lights as the 
soldiers went from house to house on their 
murderous work while he was speeding 
away by Gaza and the River of Egypt to 
safety. 

Men wonder at the silence of Josephus, 
and forget that that renegade Jew never 
mentions the name of Christ. And what, to 
such a blood-stained wretch as Herod, was 
the slaughter of a few children! As well 
expect the Times to have mentioned that 
event in Upper Egypt of which I spoke. 

Note, we are not told that Herod informed 
the scribes and rulers of what the Magi had 
told him. With his usual craft, he kept that 
knowledge to himself. He asked the chief 
priests and scribes as if for his own informa- 
tion, and he wishes the “ wise men” to come 
back to him and tell him—not the council— 
where Christ was. 

Did Joseph go to Mataréeh, and shelter 
under that grand old tree which, with the 
well, is to-day such a grand subject for an 
artist? There was at that time a large 
Jewish colony close by—at Heliopolis ; and 
is it not likely that Joseph, the carpenter, 
would like to go to a place so sacred and his- 
toric to a Jew as Heliopolis? Because 
Joseph, their great progenitor, had studied 
there, had married even the daughter of the 
priest of “On.” Anyhow, it would be in 
that land of Goshen—that haven of old time 
—that the Holy Family would find refuge 
and security. 


Bethlehem of to-day is well-to-do, its in- 
habitants—mostly Christian ; its trade of 
beads and mother-of-pearl shells, is “up” in 
the market. There is progress here. New 
roads are being made, even to Hebron. Per- 
haps ere long there will be a railroad and a 
“station” at Bethlehem! for it is just an- 
nounced in the daily papers that rails, 
engines, and the necessary railway plant are 





already landed at Jaffa ! 











Mother-of-Pearl Workers of Bethlehem. 








STRONGER THAN FATE. 


By M. BRADFORD WHITING, Avruor or ‘Tue Livine or Laneueys,” Ere. 


CHAPTER IV.—A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 


| ly may not be generally known that, 
despite our well-nigh complete postal 
arrangements, the mail is still sometimes 
conveyed from place to place by means of a 
primitive cart. Nor is this only in our rural 
districts ; in some cases towns numbering 
more than twenty thousand inhabitants do 
not receive their letters direct from London, 
but certain mails are for the sake of economy 
fetched by carrier from some central post- 
office in the dead of night, in time for the 
morning delivery in the surrounding towns 
and villages. These carriers are not by any 
means confined to the smart-looking post- 
men whom one sees driving the mail-carts in 
London; they could not even be distinguished 
as postmen at all, for they are generally 
muffled up in the oldest and roughest of 
wraps to protect them from the weather. 
About eleven o’clock, when most people are 
going to bed, they start out on their lonely 
drive and only return in the early morning 
while all are still quietly asleep. 

To his avocation of farmer, Jacob Wingate 
added that of mail-carrier ; he had held the 
post for many years and would not be’ per- 
suaded to resign, though the night-work 
was now too much for him. It was not so 
hard in his case, however, as in that of some 
of the other carriers, for the central office 
was only afew miles off and his journey was 
but a short one. He was still an active old 
man, strong and wiry, and he seemed so 
troubled when Phyllis pressed him to resign 
that of late she had not mentioned it. 

Phyllis had not grown much in height 
during the seven years that had elapsed since 
David’s departure. She was still pale and 
slender, with fair hair and earnest blue eyes ; 
no one would have called her beautiful, it 
was only the sweetness of her expression and 
her refined manner which saved her from 
plainness. Hers was a face that grew upon 
one; there was a depth of meaning in her 
eyes which became more and more evident 
as one learnt to know and love her, and 
with her to know was to love, for her tran- 
sparent character endeared her to rich and 
poor alike. No one ever questioned to what 


rank she belonged, or what position she 
ought to hold in the world. She belonged 
to all ranks, for her sweet sympathy made 
her the friend pf all who knew her. Her 








intellectual attainments were not by any 
means wonderful; old Jacob had done the 
best he could‘for his grand-daughter, but 
after all it was not much. He made some 
attempt to send her to school in the nearest 
town after she had passed from under Mr. 
Webber’s jurisdiction, but he was so lonely 
and wretched without her, and Phyllis fretted 
so much for her home and the fresh country 
life she had been accustomed to, that she 
soon came back to the old farmhouse. 

Jacob had always been a great favourite 
with Mr. Carlyon, and his widow did not 
forget her husband’s old friend now; she 
often came to see him, and took much 
notice of the sweet-looking girl who was 
always so quiet and well-behaved. She once 
made a proposal that Phyllis should come to 
the house for a time and learn dress-making 
under her own maid, but the grandfather 
could not part with her. 

“No, no,” he said, “I can’t spare my little 
lass, even to wait on the young lady; she 
will have a little of her own when I am gone 
and I must keep her with me till then.” 

So Phyllis stayed on with the old man, 
but Mrs. Carlyon used to send for her some- 
times to come and spend an afternoon with 
her little girl, and the governess, who was 
very kind to her, used to lend her many 
books ; so it came to pass that Phyllis, though 
without accomplishments beyond her natural 
gift for singing, had a far wider range of 
knowledge than often falls to the lot of girls 
in her rank of life. Of late, however, she 
had been somewhat lonely, for Mrs. Carlyon 
had gone abroad again with her daughter 
and the house was shut up. 

It was a pleasant evening in the early 
part of August when David, as we have 
said, was making his way towards Lyddon. 
He had loitered on his road during the morn- 
ing, and he was rather glad to find that it 
would be quite dark before he should have 
to pass through Evesdene ; he felt a little 
nervous about meeting any one he knew, 
and he thought that it would be altogether 
more satisfactory to make his début in proper 
form than to meet any acquaintance casually 
by the way, and let the news of his arrival 
pret his appearance in the village. 

erhaps it was some secret intuition, or 

perhaps it was mere chance, that led old 
Jacob's thoughts round to David on the 
evening in question. 
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“T suppose Mrs. Bassett hasn’t heard 
any news of David yet ?” he remarked. 

“News of David!” exclaimed Phyllis, 
“no, no, grandfather, we shall never hear 
news of David any moreI think. You know 
Mr. Sinclair said he thought he must have 
come to some harm, all alone there in 
London.” 


meditative voice; “may be he'll turn up 
some day yet.” 

Phyllis made no answer, for she felt very 
hopeless upon the subject; during many 
months she had expected daily to hear some 
tidings of the absent boy, but as time passed 
away and still she heard nothing, she gradu- 
ally gave up all expectation of seeing him 
again, and mourned him in her heart as 
dead. 

“ How the wind rises!” she said presently. 
“‘T wish you had not to go out, grandfather ; 
I can’t bear to think of you out in the night 
when I am safe in bed.” 

“T’m as safe outside as you are in,” said 
Jacob. 

“But I know it’s bad for your rheumatism, 
and I heard you coughing to-day, when you 
were out in the yard.” 

“Coughing?” said Jacob. 
lass ; that was the dog you heard, I fancy. 

Phyllis laughed merrily; it was rarely that 
she did laugh, but when she did it was with 
thorough enjoyment. “Oh! grandfather, 
how can you say such things?” she ex- 
claimed ; “or, if you do say them, how can 
you expect me to believe them ?” 


* No, no, my 


” 


But old Jacob was conveniently deaf, and | 


made no reply. 


do to keep back a cry of agony, wher he 
managed at last to struggle to his feet. 
Phyllis pulled up his arm-chair, and he fell 
back into it exhausted with the effort. 
Martha, who was an experienced nurse, 
soon had his boot off, and declared that it 
was nothing but a sprain. “It only wants 


|some cold bandages and a good long rest,” 
“Well, I don’t know,” said Jacob in a! 


she said. 
“Rest!” cried Jacob. ‘I’m not going to 
rest it for nobody ; just you put a bit of rag 


'round it, Martha, and I'll be off to harness 
the horse.” 


“ But, grandfather,” protested Phyllis, 
* vou can’t go. Why, how can you get your 
foot to the ground ?” 

| “Tl get it to the ground fast enough, if 
| you'll only tie it up,” said Jacob so testily 
| that Phyllis saw it was no use to say any 
| more. 

She helped Martha with her arrangements, 
and when the bandages were safely adjusted, 
she put out her hands, saying, “ Now, grand- 
father, try and stand.” 

| Jacob rose slowly from his chair, but the 
moment that the injured foot touched the 
ground he fell back, uttering a loud groan. 

“ There, grandfather,” said Phyllis gently, 
“you see it is no use ; you must be content 
to stay at home to-night.” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s all very well,” said Jacob ; 
“but who's to fetch the mail ?” 

“T will,” said Phyllis, who had been ma- 
turing her plan. 

“You! Nonsense, my girl; I wouldn't 
have you do it for the world.” 

“But, dear grandfather, you must let me 
| do it, for there is no one else to go.” 


It was his custom always to sleepin his, ‘ Wilson can go.” 
arm-chair for an hour or two before he| “Wilson lives too far away for us to call 
started ; so Phyllis, seeing that he was getting him in time.” 
“The farm boy must go then.” 





drowsy, softly made up the fire and stole | 


away to bed without disturbing him. 

She had but just dropped off to sleep when 
a loud knock at the door awoke her. ‘Oh, 
do come quick, Miss Phyllis!” cried the 
voice of their faithful servant Martha. “Your 
grandfather’s fallen down and hurt himself.” 

Phyllis jumped up quickly, and, throwing 
her dressing-gown round her, ran down- 
stairs to the kitchen, where old Jacob was 
lying on the floor, with his face white and 
drawn with pain. 

“Oh, grandfather!” cried Phyllis ; “what 
is the matter?” 

“T reckon I’ve twisted my ankle a bit. 
Don’t fret, child ; Ill get up directly, if you 
and Martha will give me a lift.” 

He spoke bravely; but it was all he could 





| _“ We cannot trust him to do it; you know 

| what trouble you would get into if anything 
happened to the mail.” 

| Very well, Martha must go.” 

| Martha cannot drive,” said Phyllis, un- 

| able to repress a smile at the idea. “No, 
grandfather, you must let me go. I shall be 

| back again in no time.” 

| Phyllis ran up to her room before he had 
time to make any more objections, and began 
to dress. It must not be denied that she 
felt a little nervous at the prospect of her 
expedition; it was a wet and windy night, 
and the lanes through which she would have 
to pass were lonely and unfrequented ; how- 
ever, she would not allow herself to give 

way, and put on a cheerful expression as she 
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presented herself to her grandfather. “There, | den rush, and in a moment two men had 
1 can’t take any harm from the rain; I am | seized the horse’s head and stopped the eart. 
so well wrapped up.” Phyllis was a brave girl, but the unex- 

“No, you're not,” returned Jacob gruffly ; | pectedness of the onslaught, the complete 
“women’s clothes never keep out the wet. | defencelessness of her position, and the re- 
You just take my old over-coat, and put it | membrance of the valuable property she had 
on outside that trumpery.” |to guard, were enough to overwhelm any 

Phyllis did not wish to vex him, so she | woman. She did not quite lose her presence 
took the rough cloth coat and buttoned it | of mind, however, but, seizing the whip firmly, 
round her slender figure. she struck one of her assailants over the head; 

“Now take my oil-skin cap and put it | the man let go his hold for a moment, and, 
round your head,” commanded Jacob. taking advantage of the opportunity, she 

Phyllis felt rather inclined to rebel at | jerked the reins and made the horse go on a 
this ; but she reflected that she could take it few steps. The other man kept his hold of 
off as soon as she had started; so she tied | its head, however, while the first rushed for- 
it on, and sallied out into the night. ward to seize the whip from her. 

The rain was pouring down in torrents,| Old Jacob always carried a loaded revolver 
and Phyllis could not but feel very glad that | with him on these nightly expeditions, but 
she was so well protected from its force. | Phyllis, fearing an accident, had made him 
She struggled round to the stable with the | draw the charge before she started ; the sight 
large lantern in her hand, and soon succeeded | of it, however, might alarm the robbers, and, 
in harnessing the horse, for it was a task in| grasping it firmly, she held it to the man’s 
which she had many times helped her grand- , head. He started back, but recovering him- 
father. The yard-boy always put everything | self in a moment caught hold of her wrist 
ready before he left for the night, and in a and twisted it away. Phyllis felt that her 
very short time Phyllis was ready to start. | last hope was gone, and, silently imploring 

The night was very dark, but she knew | mercy, she gave herself up for lost. 
the road well, and the old horse had traversed But even as she did soa sound made itself 
it so often at night that she had no fear | plainly audible amid the plunging of the 
of missing her way; she felt much more | horse’s feet and the imprecations of the rob- 
troubled at the idea of the amusement her | bers—the sound of a man’s footsteps coming 
appearance might create at the central post- | towards the scene of action. It was evident 
office. Her shy and retiring nature shrank | that he had heard the struggle, for the steps 
from the thought of the merriment of the | quickened as they came nearer. As he ap- 
clerks when she should stand before them in | proached, the foremost ruffian caught Phyl- 
her uncouth dress; she need not have feared, | lis’s arm, and she uttered a loud cry for help. 
however, for the clerk whom she found in | At the sound of a woman’s voice the robber 
charge of the office was a kind, elderly man, | fell back for a moment in astonishment, and 
a father himself, and he felt quite an interest | the man, dashing up at the same time, struck 
in the fair, sweet face that looked up into his | him a violent blow with a thick stick which 
from out its strange wrappings. he held in his hand. The robber dropped 

“I wish I could come back with you, my | like a log into the road, and his comrade, 
dear, and take care of you,” he said; “but I| seeing the turn which matters had taken, 





am afraid I ought not to leave the office.” took to his heels and was gone in a moment. 
“T shall be all right,” answered Phyllis,| The stranger knelt down in the mud, and 
“T am not the least bit afraid.” felt the wounded man’s pulse. 


“ Well, let me help you in,” said the clerk | ‘That crack on the head won't do him 
as he accompanied her to the door and bade | any harm,” he remarked. “Iam very glad 
her a friendly good-bye. I came up in time to be of service to you,” 

Phyllis felt that the worst part of her task | he added. 
was over now, the return journey wouldseem| Phyllis was a good deal embarrassed. It 
short, and when once the bag was delivered | was evident that her preserver had not an 
up at the Evesdene Post-office she would soon | idea that it was a woman whom he had just 
be at home again; the thought put fresh | rescued, and she felt very timid of speaking ; 
spirit into her, and she touched the old horse | however, there was no help for it, and she 
gently with the whip and made him quicken | replied in a low tone, 
his pace. She had hardly done so, however,| ‘I am very much obliged to you.” 
when a sound at her side made her heart stand| The stranger stared. “Ibeg your par- 
still ; there was a rustle in the hedge, a sud- ' don,” he said; “I thought—” he stopped, un- 
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certain what to say next, and looked to 
Phyllis for some explanation of this mystery, 
but the poor girl, quite overcome with what 
she had gone through, hid her face in her 
hands and burst into tears. 

David, for it was none other than he who 
had come so unexpectedly upon the scene, 
felt as though he were scarcely in his right 
senses. In this matter-of-fact nineteenth 
century, to be confronted on a lonely road at 
midnight by a woman with a sweet voice, 
dressed in a man’s coat and cap, and assailed 
by highwaymen, savoured so much of the 
romantic that he felt sure he should wake 
up in a few minutes and find that it was all 
a dream. He pinched himself vigorously 
several times, but as it did not produce the 


expected effect, and as it was evident that 


something must be done, he spoke again. 
“Perhaps you will allow me to drive you 
home,” he said politely ; and, without wait- 
ing fora reply, he swung himself up into the 
cart. Phyllis made room for him without a 
word ; she was still teo much upset to be 
quite conscious of what was passing, but when 
her sobs were a little quieted down she be- 
gan to feel a strange sense of recognition, 


and as she looked at her companion more | 


closely she trembled. 

“Which way shall I drive ?” he asked as 
they came to a place where two roads met. 

** To Evesdene,” said Phyllis; “but perhaps 
you do not know which way that is.” 

David started and looked round at her 
keenly. It had been getting lighter for some 
time. As they turned the corner by the 
hand-post the moon broke out from the 
heavy clouds, 

“Phyllis,” exclaimed David, “don’t you 
know me ?” 

“ David,” said Phyllis, hardly able to speak 
as she looked at him with an awestruck feel- 
ing, “I thought you were dead !” 

“T am not dead certainly,” said David; 
“why did you think so ?” 

“Because we have never -heard a word 
from you all these years.” 

“TI warned you of that when I went away. 
But what on earth brings you out here ; are 
you doing it for a wager 1” 

“Oh! David, how can you ?” said Phyllis, 
laughing amid her tears. “ Poor grandfather 
fell down and sprained his ankle just as it was 
time to start, and I was obliged to go in his 
place. 
should have been killed. 
thankful enough that you happened to be 
coming along the road just then. But where 
have you been, David, and where were you 


If it had not been for you, David, I | 
I can never be | 








going, for you were walking away from Eves- 
dene when you came up ?” 

“Tt is a long story, and I will tell it all to 
you another time, but when I met youl 
was on my way to Lyddon, where I am going 
to assist Dr. Townsend.” 

“To assist Dr. Townsend!” said Phyllis 
in surprise. “I suppose you mean that you 
are going to help in the surgery like Farmer 
Beale’s nephew.” 

“Tam going to help in the surgery, but 
not quite as young Beale did. I am a doctor 
myself, Phyllis, or rather I shall be one next 

ear.” 

“A doctor! oh, David, then you have 
become a great man after all.” 

“Well, I don’t quite know about that; a 
doctor is not such a very great man unless 
he is right at the top of the tree. I mean to 
use it as a stepping-stone to something 
higher. However, I will tell you all that 
another time.” 

Phyllis made no answer ; a doctor seemed 
a very great man indeed to her, for she 
knew that Dr. Townsend was respected by 
all the rich people in the neighbourhood as 
well as loved by the poor, and his daughters 
were quite as pretty and well-dressed as 
Miss Carlyon. There was no time to discuss 
the matter, however, for they had reached 
the village by this time and in a few minutes 
more they were at the post-office. 

“T think I had better take the bag in,” 
said Phyllis, as they drove up, “for the man 
will know me and understand how it has 
happened.” 

She was only gone a few minutes, for the 
old man who kept the post-office was too 
sleepy to take much heed of her story, and 
they soon reached the farm. 

“You must let me put the horse up for 
you,” said David, as they turned in at the 
gate. 

“ But where are you going to sleep ?” 

“Atthe inn. I may as well knock them 
up there as at Lyddon, which I must have 
done if I had reached my destination.” 

“Come and see grandfather in the morn- 
ing,” said Phyllis, when they had finished 
their task. 

“T will come directly after breakfast. 
You must make him give up this night work 
at once.” 

“Yes, this accident will make a good 
break. I told them at the post-office to- 
night that they must get some one else, at 
least till he was well. But I must go in; 
good-night, David.” 

“Good-night, Phyllis.” He took her hand 
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in his, and Phyllis looked up somewhat | «Will you come over with me to see 

shyly into his face. “I can never thank her?” asked David, after a few minutes’ 

you enough for what you did for me,” she pause. 

said. “T think I had better go first and prepare 
“Tt was really nothing at all,” said David. | her for your coming ; it might be a shock to 

“T am only glad that I came up in time to | her if she saw you unexpectedly.” 





help you.” “Very well, you shall go in first, and I 
He watched her into the house, and then ! will wait for you on the bridge.” 
turned his steps towards the inn. He was| “I wish I could get about and show you 


rather pleased with his adventure on the | the cows and things,” said poor old Jacob in 
whole ; it would make a great sensation in | a melancholy tone. 

the village, and he would be looked upon as| ‘Why, what’s the matter?” asked David, 
a hero, which would be a very desirable light | as he caught sight of the bandages. 

in which to make his reappearance. He | Phyllis explained the accident, adding as 
felt so well satisfied with himself as he went | she did so, “I told you that last night.” 

to sleep that he thought but little about | Oh, yes, so you did,” said David, rather 
Phyllis, or rather he thought of her only | carelessly ; “well, let me have a look at it.” 
as an adjunct in his own performance.| He was proceeding to unbind the ankle, 
Phyliis, on the contrary, had forgotten her | when Jacob stopped him rather sharply. 
dangers and alarms in the absorbing thought | ‘Just you leave my leg alone, boy, will 
of David’s return; she crept quietly into | you?” he said; “I don’t want you playing 
the house, and having looked at her grand- | none of your tricks on it.” 

father, who was sleeping comfortably on the | ‘But David isa doctor now, grandfather,” 
old sofa in the kitchen, she went up-stairs to | said Phyllis, much alarmed lest David should 
pass a restless night in dreams of him, who | be offended. 


seemed to have come back from the dead to| ‘I don’t believe it,” said Jacob doggedly ; 

be her saviour and preserver. “a ramping mischievous young monkey like 
; him a doctor, indeed !” 

CHAPTER V.—TEE PRODIGALS RETURN. Phyllis looked imploringly at David, who 


PHYLLIS had but just finished the recital | returned her glance with a smile of amuse- 
of her adventures next morning when David | ment. 
walked in. It was the first time that she} ‘Well, give me a fair trial,” he said good- 
had really seen him, for the light of the | humouredly ; “if I don’t cure your ankle in 
stable lantern was so dim that she had not | three weeks’ time you can say I am no 
been able to get a good view of his features. | doctor.” 
She scanned him closely as he sat down in “ Well, that’s fair, anyhow,” said Jacob, as 
an easy attitude and began to talk to her | he rather unwillingly permitted the inspec- 
grandfather. He was very much changed, | tion. 
and yet there were still some unmistakable | Phyllis felt all her admiration return as 
points of likeness to the boy she remembered. | she noticed the skilful way in which David 
The broad square brow, the thick black hair, | dressed the foot; and even the old man 
would have enabled her to recognise him | himself was obliged to acknowledge reluc- 
anywhere, but his face had altered a good | tantly that it “felt a bit easier.” 
deal. He looked considerably older than his} Phyllis could not at all get over her feeling 
age, the lines of thought had deepened more | of shyness as she walked along at David's 
than is usual at twenty, and he had all the | side. He seemed such a great gentleman to 
air of a man who has to depend entirely | her, for he had acquired an air and manner 
upon his own resources. in London which reminded her of young Mr. 
“ And how is my aunt, Phyllis ?” he asked, | Carlyon. She longed to ask him if he re- 
as she came to the end of her investigation. | membered their parting, as they stood once 
“T think you will find her much the same | more on the bridge; but she did not like to 
as when you left her,” said Phyllis. “She | begin the subject, for he seemed quite ab- 


does not age much.” sorbed in his own thoughts. 
“The loss of my graceless self did not| “Will you stay here while I go on to 
affect her strongly then ?” your aunt's ?” she asked rather timidly. 


Phyllis did not quite like the way in| ‘“ What did you say ?” said David, waking 
which he spoke, but she had not courage | up with a start from his reverie. “Oh, yes, 
enough to say so, and made no answer | I will stay here a few minutes if you will go 
at all. on first.” 
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Phyllis found Mrs. Bassett so busily en- | 
gaged in dusting her china ornaments that | 
she did not hear the girl come in, and started | 
violently when she spoke to her. 

“Why, child, how you made me jump!” 
she exclaimed, dropping the dog she held in 
her hand ; “ whatever did you come in like 
that for? you’ve made me break David's | 
little china dog that I’ve kept and dusted | 
every mortal day since he ran away.” | 

Poor Phyllis was so confused with the | 
excitement she had created and the wonder- | 
ful news she had come to tell, that she said 
nothing at all. - 

The old lady looked at her for a minute | 
in silence, when she came to the end of her 
voluble speech. 

“What's the matter, Phyllis?” she said 
at last; then suddenly throwing her hands 
in the air, she exclaimed, “ You’ve not come 
to tell me he’s dead? I see it in your face, 
and that’s the meaning of the dog breaking.” 

“Dear Mrs. Bassett, don’t be so frightened,” | 
said Phyllis. ‘ David is not dead. I have | 
come to tell you that he is here and waiting 
to see you. He is so grown, I know you will 
be glad to see him, he is so good and clever.” 

“ And how do you know that he is good 
and clever ?” said Mrs. Bassett sharply. “1 
should think he might have come first and | 
seen his old aunt before he stopped talking 
with you.” 

Phyllis flushed up to the roots of her hair. | 

“T met David last night,” she said plead- | 
ingly; “it was too late for him to come) 
here, and he had to go and sleep at the inn.” | 

“And whatever were you doing out so 
late, I should like to know. Things are very | 
different nowadays to what they were when | 
I was young. I should never have been | 
allowed out like that when I was a girl, I can 
tell you.” 

“T could not help it, indeed. Grandfather 
hurt himself, and I had to drive the mail- 
cart for him.” 

“Drive the mail-cart!” cried Mrs. Bassett | 
in a high key of mingled amazement and | 
reproof, “well, I never!” 

“But please, Mrs. Bassett,” interrupted 
Phyllis, who was anxious to bring the con- | 


likely, but she dared not say any more for 
fear of awakening a fresh storm, so she 
slipped quietly out and summoned David, 
and then returned to the farm, thinking that 
the meeting would go off best without her 
interference. 

David entered as coolly as though he had 
not been absent a day, and stood once more 
in the well-remembered parlour. It seemed 
strangely small to him, and he could not 
répress a slight shudder as he looked at the 
ornaments, 

Well, aunt,” he said, “how are you?” 

“Ts that all you have to say to me after 
all these years?” cried Aunt Rachel. “Aren’t 
you going to ask pardon for the way you 


| have behaved ?” 


Now this was not exactly the way to begin 


| with David, as Mrs. Bassett might have known, 


but the poor old lady was so agitated, and so 
truly moved by seeing her nephew again, 
that she hardly realised what she was saying. 
David felt irritated at once. He had yet 
much to learn in the school of patience 


| before he could make allowances for other 


people. He had been accustomed of late to 
be thought a good deal of, and this style of 
address quite took him aback. He had often 
pictured his return to himself, and he had 
imagined that his aunt would throw her 
arms round him and cry over him, and call’ 
him her dear boy who had come back to her 
a great man. 

This was the interview as it existed in his 
own imagination: he had fancied himself 
gracefully escaping from her embrace as 
soon as possible, and assuring her that all 
was forgiven and forgotten between them ; 
and now instead, here was his aunt rebuking 
him as though he had been an unruly school- 
boy, and telling him that he ought to ask 
pardon for his behaviour! He felt strongly 
inclined to get up and walk straight out of 
the house, but better feelings prevailed, and 
he answered as pleasantly as he could, 

“ Why, Aunt Rachel, I shall think you are 
sorry to see me again if you scold me like 
that; would you rather I went away at 


once ?” 


“Don’t be foolish, David. You know I’m as 








versation back to its original starting-point, | glad to see you as I ever was to see any one 
“you forget that David is waiting to see in all my life, only you did come in so un- 
you all this time; mayn’t I fetch him in| expected, you mustn’t be surprised if I seem 
now ¢” | a bit startled.” 

“And what’s he waiting outside for?| David accepted the explanation, and they 
Why can’t he come in to see me? But per- | began to converse more peaceably. 
haps he is afraid to come in after the way, “I think I must be going now,” he said at 
that he has behaved !” last, as the kitchen clock struck twelve. 
Phyllis did not think that this was very; ‘Going! Why, where are you going to! 
XVII—37 
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I thought, now you have come back, youhad not quite forget the fact that he had left 
come to stay.” | her seven years without caring to find out 
“No, I can’t do that, I’ve got my work to | whether she were dead or alive. 
do.” “ You don’t understand it, aunt,” explained 
“ And what is your work ?” | David when she argued the matter with him. 
“T am going to help Dr. Townsend ; he | “I did care very much, but I was determined 
has asked me to be his assistant till my holi- | not to come back till I had done what I said 
day is over.” | I would.” 
“So you came here for that then, andnot | ‘Well, I call that stubbornness and a 
to see me.” | wicked heart,” said Mrs. Bassett ; and David 
The keen-eyed old lady looked her nephew | was obliged to retire from the field. 
through and through, and David felt rather} Phyllis in the meanwhile was forming her 
uncomfortable under her gaze; he had come | own conclusions about her friend; he had 
down meaning to overawe all his friends by the same ascendancy over her now that he 
his grandeur, and it was very unpleasant to | had had in their childhood, but sometimes 





be taken to task in this way. 

“Well, I came for both, I suppose,” he 
said at last, rather tamely. 

Mrs. Bassett said no more, and her nephew 
took his departure, promising to come over 
soon and see her again. He did not feel 
quite so pleased with himself as he had done 
on the previous night, as he walked over to 
Lyddon. 

He had half promised Phyllis to look in 
on his way back and tell her how the inter- 


view had gone off, but a feeling which he | 


did not stay to analyze made him pass the 
door and hurry on out of sight. He wanted 
to get to his work and think over all that 
had happened before he saw any of his friends 
again. Once established in Dr. Townsend’s 
surgery he felt at ease, and after the first 
few hours forgot all about his vexation. 


Meanwhile the news of his unlooked-for | 
arrival spread rapidly through the village, | 
embellished with the wonderful story of | 
Phyllis’s “adventure.” Thevillagegossips had | 


not enjoyed such a feast for years, and in a 
few days’ time David himself would hardly 


have recognised the actual facts in the extra- | 
ordinary tales which were flying about. That | 


he was one of the greatest men in London, 
and that he had killed the two robbers 


with his own hand, were quite established | 
truths before a week was out, and his reputa- | 


tion rose accordingly. When he next visited 


Evesdene he met with a reception that satis- | 
fied even himself, for the people ran to their | 


doors to look at him as he drove by in Dr. 
Townsend’s dog-cart, with the man servant 
sitting by his side. Even old Jacob was con- 
verted at last, for his ankle got well in the 


|she could not suppress a feeling of disap- 
pointment with him. His success was far 
| greater than she had ever imagined would be 
| possible, but still she was obliged to own 
that, despite his talents, there was something 
about him she did not like ; she could not 
| define it, but sometimes a chance word, or it 
might be only an expression on his face, 
would make her feel that he was not in all 
| things what she wished him to be. He was 
pleasant enough to Phyllis, but the slighting 
tone in which he sometimes spoke of his 
aunt, and the condescending manner which 
he assumed towards her grandfather, made 
her long to reprove him if she could only 
find courage to utter the words that rose to 
her lips ; but at last one day an opportunity 
came, and Phyllis spoke. 
| David had stopped on his way back from 
a long round to have tea at the farm, and 
old Jacob was regaling him with long- 
winded stories about his former acquaint- 
ances. David was only listening with half 
attention, for he was anxious to get away as 
soon as possible, but presently a name struck 
him, and he interrupted the old man’s ram- 
bling talk. 

“Sinclair! What's become of him? I 
have not heard anything about him since I 
came.” 

“T think the people have almost forgotten 
him,” said Phydlis, “for it is nearly six years 
since he left.” 

** Where has he gone ?” 

“To an East-End parish in London.” 

‘“‘ Whatever did he do that for +” 

“He said that he was too young and 
strong to have such an easy place as this, 








promised three weeks, and he was never , and that he must go where there was harder 
tired of relating the wonderful cure. Aunt , work to be done.” 

Rachel was the last togive in; she couldnot; “Very short-sighted of him,” remarked 
believe for a long time that the reports about | David; “if he had stayed here he would 
David were true, and even when she was have been certain to get something good, for 
obliged to. confess his cleverness she could .I know.he was: related to.the. bishop ” 
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“Do you think that is what he cares 
about?” cried Phyllis, her eyes flashing 
fire as she spoke. ‘You seem to think of 
nothing but money and position; Mr. Sin- 
clair’s one wish is to do all the good he can 
in the world.” 

“My dear Phyllis, I had no idea you 
could be so vehement!” said David coolly. 
“When you know as much of the world as 
I do, you will see that interested motives are 
at the bottom of every man’s actions, except 
those of a few enthusiasts whom nobody 
takes any heed of.” 

“Tf you mean Mr. Sinclair by that you 
are quite mistaken,” said Phyllis, warmly, 
but not wisely ; “Mrs. Carlyon told me not 
long ago that numbers of great people in 
London help him in his work, and think him 
such a good man.” 

“That just proves my point,” said David. 
“Can you wonder that a man should be glad 
to leave a quiet place like this to have the 
Aa people of London making a fuss over 

im ?” 

He spoke mockingly, and Phyllis felt 
deeply hurt, so hurt that she could not 
answer for a moment. “You are very un- 
fair, David,” she said at last, “and more 
than that, I believe that you know that you 
are. I hope you will see these things differ- 


ently some day, and find out before it is too | 


late that you owe a duty to your fellow-men 
as well as to yourself.” 

She spoke so earnestly that David was 
astonished and, though he would not have 
allowed it, rather disconcerted. 
enough for that by-and-by,” he said lightly ; 
“and speaking of Mrs. Carlyon reminds me, 
Phyllis, that I have never yet asked after 
her.” 

“She is very well, but Mr. Francis has 
been ill again, and they have gone abroad 
and shut up the house.” 

The words led to a fresh stream of remi- 
niscences on old Jacob’s part, and the sub- 
ject of dispute was dropped ; nor did Phyllis 
allude toitagain. She knew David’s charac- 
ter too well to believe that argument would 
ever do him any good, example was the only 
force that could convince him ; so she prayed 
and was silent. 

And now the time was fast approaching 
for David's departure ; and as Phyllis counted 
the rapidly diminishing days a sense of sor- 
row filled her heart. Her life had always 
been too full of varied interest for her to 
feel dull, even for an hour ; but somehow as 
she looked forward to the coming years they 
seemed lonely, and dark, and objectless. Up 


“Time | 


| to the present time she had been quite con- 
| tent with the narrow circle in which she 

moved, but the new interest of David’s con- 
| versation, with all its wonderful revelations 
|of things that she had never even dreamed 
| of, made her feel that she should never again 
| be satisfied with what had before been all- 
sufficient. She did not realise what this 
new feeling was that had grown up within 
| her during the past few weeks, but she knew 
| that she was unhappy, and dreaded the day 
| when David must say good-bye. 

David for his part was not at all sorry 
| when he found his time at Lyddon drawing 
|to aclose. He had enjoyed seeing his old 
| friends, but he was beginning to long for 
| the excitement of his London life again. 

Hard study was his great delight, but though 
| he could indulge in that at Lyddon as well 
| as at the hospital, he needed the stimulus of 
| competition to get full pleasure out of his 
| work. His was a restless nature, he longed 
| to pass his fellows and outstrip them in the 

race ; his ideal of happiness was to distance 
| all other competitors and have the field to 
| himself. And yet he was not an altogether 
| selfish man, he only wanted the satisfaction 
| of winning; after that he would turn round 
| and help his vanquished comrades to the best 
of his ability. His was a nature that wanted 
discipline, for notwithstanding his struggles 
| during the past few years, he had been too 
| prosperous and successful to feel the slightest 
| doubt of his ability to carve his own way in 
| the world ; he felt himself fitted for a wide 
arena, and believed that the highest prizes 
were within his grasp. 

David’s feelings were very different from 
Phyllis’s therefore, when he remembered one 
morning on waking that his last day at Lyddon 
had arrived. He had been at the farm the 
night before and told Phyllis that he would 
come and say good-bye after seeing his aunt. 
“Your house is the nearest to the station,” 
he said, “so I will leave the pleasantest part 
till the last.” 

“JT wish you loved your aunt more,” said 
Phyllis next morning, as David described his 
parting interview in a somewhat comic strain. 

David made no answer for a minute or 
two; when he did speak it was in a tone 
very different from any which Phyllis had 
heard from him during all the previous weeks. 

“ Phyllis,” he said, “I think sometimes 
that I should have been better if my mother 
had lived. Aunt Rachel does not really love 
me. No, don’t contradict me,” he added, as 
he saw Phyllis about to speak; “you know 








that what I say is true, she never loved me 
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when I was a child, if she had I should not 
have runaway asI did. She felt that it was a 
duty to take care of me, and she was fond of 
me for my poor mother’s sake, but she never 
had any warmer feeling forme. She has a 
certain pride in me now because of my suc- 
cess, but she does not love me.” 

His voice was low and sorrowful, and 
Phyllis felt the tears rush to her eyes. 

“T wish I had some one to love me,” he 
said presently, as he rose and leant against 
the open doorway. 

Dangerous words to be spoken in that 
earnest tone to a sympathetic heart like 
Phyllis Wingate’s! She followed him to 
the door and stood looking out on the har- 
vest fields, now bare of corn. 

“ David,” she said, almost in whisper, then 
stopped ; she did not know what she wanted 
to say, the sympathy that filled her soul was 
too great for words. 

David looked down at the fair face up- 
raised to his, and read the affection that 
shone in her clear eyes. It raised no answer- 
ing feeling in his mind, however ; he merely 
looked upon it as the sisterly interest that 
Phyllis had always shown him. 

“‘T know you care about me, like a good 
girl—as you are,” he said in his ordinary tone. 
“ Don’t tell any one I spoke about my trou- 
bles ; I don’t know what made me so foolish 
all of a sudden. There is no such thing as 
love in the world. That is my creed, and a 
very good one too; so please forget my late 
remarks.” 

The spell was broken, and Phyllis shrank 
into herself as a sea-anemone does when 
touched by a rude finger ; she would have 
found it difficult to reply, but their conver- 
sation was interrupted at this point by old 
Jacob’s voice behind them. 

“Ah! David my lad, so you're going to 
leave us to-day.” 

David turned round quickly. “ Yes, I 
must get back to my work again; I hope I 
shall find you as hale and hearty when I see 
you next.” 

“Tam glad to see you talking to my girl,” 
went on the old man, disregarding David’s 
wishes for his well-being, “she’s a good girl, 
she is a very good girl, and she can give you 
a deal o’ good advice too. You can’t have a 
better companion than she.” 

Jacob turned a fond admiring gaze upon 
his grand-daughter, while poor Phyllis blushed 
up to the roots of her hair. 

“When shall you come down again ?” she 
asked hastily, anxious to change the subject. 
“That is more than I can tell you. I shall 


write to my aunt sometimes, so you will 
hear how I am getting on.” 

He shook hands with them both, and in 
apother moment he was gone. Phyllis 
watched him till he was out of sight, then 
running up to her own room she locked the 
door, and, laying her head on her pillow, 
burst into tears. She knew now what feel- 
ing it was that filled her heart, she knew that 
without David everything seemed cold and 
dreary, and she knew also that David cared 
nothing for her, and that he would forget all 
about her in a few days, perhaps even ina 
few hours. 

This was the burden she must bear, and 
for a while it seemed too hard to be borne; 
but Phyllis knew where to look for strength, 
and before she left her room no one could 
have told that a sudden sorrow had come 
over her life, for although her brow was 
thoughtful it was calm, and her voice and 
manner were gentle and sweet as ever. 

Little thought David, as he sped on his 
way back to town, that he bore with him 
the priceless treasure of a good woman’s love. 


CHAPTER VI.—A NEW FRIEND. 


“THE house-surgeon wants to speak to you, 
sir,” said the hospital porter to David as he 
came in one morning. 

David went up to his room accordingly, 
and found him in a great state of excitement. 

“Oh, here you are, Hatton,” he exclaimed. 
“Tve just had a telegram from my father 
to say that my mother is dying. I must go 
down at once. Will you take my place in 
the out-patient’s ward to-day ?” 

“Yes, of course,” said David. ‘ When do 
you expect to get back ?” 

“Well, that depends on how things go ; but 





if I possibly can I shall come back by the 
last train to-night.” 

David was always rather pleased to be 
asked to do anything of this kind. The last 
time the surgeon had been away the student 
left in charge had made one or two rather 
stupid blunders, and had been severely repri- 
manded in consequence. 

“There shall be nothing of that sort to 
day,” said David proudly to himself as he 
left the room. He was rather disappointed 
| than otherwise that nothing happened during 

his time of office, and was beginning to think 
of leaving in a slightly discontented frame of 
mind when, as he expressed it, a grand stroke 
of luck came in his way. He was standing 
with his back to the door when he heard 
some one enter, and looking round he saw a 
| gentleman leaning on the porter’s arm ; his 
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face was very pale, and blood was streaming 
from a cut on his head. 

“Will you do me the favour to look at 
this ?” he said in a courteous tone despite his 
ain. “I have just fallen on the curbstone 
and cut my head open.” 

David placed a chair for him, and found 
that, though not dangerous, the wound was 
severe. He dressed it skilfully, and the 
patient seemed much relieved by his treat- 
ment. 

“Will you not remain here and rest a 
little while?” asked David as he saw him 
trying to rise. 

“T would rather get home at once; perhaps 
you would not mind helping me to the 
door.” 

David offered his arm immediately, saying 
as he did so, “If you will allow me, sir, I 
will accompany you home.” 

“Are you not busy ?” 


“No, my duties are just over for the day.” | 


The gentleman made no further objection, 
so David called a hansom and took a seat by 
his side. 
drive ?” he asked. 

“To Claremont House, Piccadilly.” 

David’s companion said but little during 
their drive ; he seemed to be in pain, and 
uttered a groan once or twice when the cab 
jolted over any obstacle in the road. They 
reached the house at last, and David sprang 
out and rang the bell; a footman answered 
it and came forward to assist his master to 
alight. They were no sooner in the hall 
than he staggered, and would have fallen if 
David had not caught him in his arms. 

“Has his lordship had an accident ?” 
asked the man-servant. 

“Yes, he is u good deal injured. You 
must help me to carry him to a sofa.” 

With the servant’s help this was speedily 
accomplished, and David, telling him to sum- 
mon his master’s own medical man, at once 
set to work to restore consciousness. He 
had but just succeeded when the door opened 


and the footman entered, bringing the doctor. | 


David was about to relinquish his post, when 
the patient put his hand out feebly. “Don’t 
leave me,” he said. 

“Are you a doctor ?” asked the new-comer 
rather sharply. 

“T shall be qualified in a few months’ 
time,” said David. 

Dr. Jefferys shook his head, as much as to 
say that he knew what that meant, but when 
he proceeded to examine the dressing of the 
wound he could not find anything to alter. 


“Where shall I tell the man to | 


| rather grudgingly. ‘“ What hospital do you 

| come from 2” 

David mentioned the name. 

“ Ah, I see; that was my hospital,” said 

| Dr. Jefferys, as though the fact explained the 

_ student’s impertinent success. 

| David turned away to hide the smile which 
he was unable to restrain; but, after all, he 

| was not displeased with the incident. The 

doctor had been compelled to acknowledge 

| his skill, so his little sneer did not hurt him. 

“JT think I had better go now,” he said, 

going up to the sofa. “I hope you will soon 

| be better.” 

| Come and see me to-morrow afternoon,” 

said the patient kindly, and David took his 

departure delighted with his little adventure. 

“Lord Claremont!” he said to himself as 
) he walked away. “That must be the man 
| whose name I have so often seen in Par- 
| liamentary reports. Well, I am in luck this 
time!” He reached his lodgings in a very 
| elated state of mind, and spent the evening 
| in pondering over the events of the day. 
| The next day was Sunday, and about three 
| o'clock David set out to call at Claremont 
' House. He had hardly had time to look 
about him the day before, but as he entered 
the hall now he was struck by the number 
of beautiful things that met his eye. He 
was shown into the library to wait until 
Lord Claremont was ready to see him, and 
he employed the time in looking about him. 
He had never seen such a room before; the 
floor was made of beautiful inlaid woods, and 
was strewn with rugs of rich Eastern mate- 
rials. The walls were covered with splendid 
pictures ; wood carvings, bronzes, and mar- 
bles—-treasures from all parts of the world, 
in fact, were scattered about the room ; but 
what attracted David more than all were the 
books. Bindings such as he had never seen 
except in shop-windows filled the cases, while 
their titles showed him that Lord Claremont 
must be a lover of literature, if not an actual 
student. 

“T wonder if a man who lives in a place 
like this ever thinks about poor fellows like 
me, who have to wait years for a book we 
may wish to buy.” 

His reflections were interrupted by Lord 
Claremont’sentrance. He looked better than 
he had done the day before, but he was still 
pale, and there was an air of suffering on his 
face. 
| David bowed more respectfully than was 

his wont, but Lord Claremont held out his 


| 





| hand and greeted him kindly. 
“You have been well taught,” he said | “I hoped you would come this afternoon,” 
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when I was a child, if she had I should not 
have runaway asI did. She felt that it was a 
duty to take care of me, and she was fond of 
me for my poor mother’s sake, but she never 
had any warmer feeling forme. She has a 
certain pride in me now because of my suc- 
cess, but she does not love me.” 

His voice was low and sorrowful, and 
Phyllis felt the tears rush to her eyes. 

“T wish I had some one to love me,” he 
said presently, as he rose and leant against 
the open doorway. 

Dangerous words to be spoken in that 
earnest tone to a sympathetic heart like 
Phyllis Wingate’s! She followed him to 
the door and stood looking out on the har- 
vest fields, now bare of corn. 

“ David,” she said, almost in whisper, then 
stopped ; she did not know what she wanted 
to say, the sympathy that filled her soul was 
too great for words. 

David looked down at the fair face up- 
raised to his, and read the affection that 
shone in her clear eyes. It raised no answer- 
ing feeling in his mind, however ; he merely 
looked upon it as the sisterly interest that 
Phyllis had always shown him. 

“I know you care about me, like a good 
girl—as you are,” he said in his ordinary tone. 
“Don’t tell any one I spoke about my trou- 
bles ; I don’t know what made me so foolish 
all of a sudden. There is no such thing as 
love in the world. That is my creed, and a 
very good one too; so please forget my late 
remarks.” 

The spell was broken, and Phyllis shrank 
into herself as a sea-anemone does when 
touched by a rude finger ; she would have 
found it difficult to reply, but their conver- 
sation was interrupted at this point by old 
Jacob’s voice behind them. 

“Ah! David my lad, so you're going to 
leave us to-day.” 

David turned round quickly. “Yes, I 
must get back to my work again; I hope I 
shall find you as hale and hearty when I see 
you next.” 

“T am glad to see you talking to my girl,” 
went on the old man, disregarding David's 


wishes for his well-being, ‘she’s a good girl, | 
she is a very good girl, and she can give you | left the room. t 
You can’t have a! than otherwise that nothing happened during 


a deal 0’ good advice too. 
better companion than she.” 





write to my aunt sometimes, so you will 
hear how I am getting on.” 

He shook hands with them both, and in 
apother moment he was gone. Phyllis 
watched him till he was out of sight, then 
running up to her own room she locked the 
door, and, laying her head on her pillow, 
burst into tears. She knew now what feel- 
ing it was that filled her heart, she knew that 
without David everything seemed cold and 
dreary, and she knew also that David cared 
nothing for her, and that he would forget all 
about le in a few days, perhaps even ina 
few hours. 

This was the burden she must bear, and 
for a while it seemed too hard to be borne; 
but Phyllis knew where to look for strength, 
and before she left her room no one could 
have told that a sudden sorrow had come 
over her life, for although her brow was 


thoughtful it was calm, and her voice and 


manner were gentle and sweet as ever. 
Little thought David, as he sped on his 

way back to town, that he bore with him 

the priceless treasure of a good woman’s love. 


CHAPTER VI.—A NEW FRIEND. 


“THE house-surgeon wants to speak to you, 
sir,” said the hospital porter to David as he 
came in one morning. 

David went up to his room accordingly, 
and found him in a great state of excitement. 

“Oh, here you are, Hatton,” he exclaimed. 
“Tve just had a telegram from my father 
to say that my mother is dying. I must go 
down at once. Will you take my place in 
the out-patient’s ward to-day ?” 

“Yes, of course,” said David. “When do 
you expect to get back ?” 

“Well, that depends on how things go ; but 
if I possibly can I shall come back by the 
last train to-night.” 

David was always rather pleased to be 
asked to do anything of this kind. The last 
time the surgeon had been away the student 
left in charge had made one or two rather 
stupid blunders, and had been severely repri- 
manded in consequence. 

“There shall be nothing of that sort to 
day,” said David proudly to himself as he 
He was rather disappointed 


his time of office, and was beginning to think 


Jacob turned a fond admiring gaze upon | of leaving in a slightly discontented trame of 
his grand-daughter, while poor Phyllis blushed | mind when, as he expressed it, a grand stroke 


up to the roots of her hair. 


of luck came in his way. He was standing 


“ When shall you come down again ?” she | with his back to the door when he heard 


asked hastily, anxious to change the subject. 
“That is more than I can tell you. I shall 


| 





some one enter, and looking round he saw a 
gentleman leaning on the porter’s arm ; his 
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face was very pale, and blood was streaming 
from a cut on his head. 

“Will you do me the favour to look at 
this ?” he said in a courteous tone despite his 

in. “I have just fallen on the curbstone 
and cut my head open.” 

David placed a chair for him, and found 
that, though not dangerous, the wound was 
severe. He dressed it skilfully, and the 
patient seemed much relieved by his treat- 
ment. 

“Will you not remain here and rest a 
little while?” asked David as he saw him 
trying to rise. 

“T would rather get home at once; perhaps 
you would not mind helping me to the 
door.” 

David offered his arm immediately, saying 
as he did so, “If you will allow me, sir, I 
will accompany you home.” 

“Are you not busy ?” 

“No, my duties are just over for the day.” 

The gentleman made no further objection, 
so David called a hansom and took a seat by 
his side. ‘Where shall I tell the man to 
drive ?” he asked. 

“To Claremont House, Piccadilly.” 

David’s companion said but little during 
their drive ; he seemed to be in pain, and 
uttered a groan once or twice when the cab 


jolted over any obstacle in the road. They | 


reached the house at last, and David sprang 
out and rang the bell; a footman answered 
it and came forward to assist his master to 
alight. They were no sooner in the hall 
than he staggered, and would have fallen if 
David had not caught him in his arms. 

“Has his lordship had an accident ?” 
asked the man-servant. 

“Yes, he is « good deal injured. You 
must help me to carry him to a sofa.” 

With the servant’s help this was speedily 
accomplished, and David, telling him to sum- 
mon his master’s own medical man, at once 
set to work to restore consciousness. He 
had but just succeeded when the door opened 
and the footman entered, bringing the doctor. 
David was about to relinquish his post, when 
the patient put his hand out feebly. “Don’t 
leave me,” he said. 

* Are you a doctor ?” asked the new-comer 
rather sharply. 

“T shall be qualified in a few months’ 
time,” said David. 

Dr. Jefferys shook his head, as much as to 
say that he knew what that meant, but when 
he proceeded to examine the dressing of the 
wound he could not find anything to alter. 


“You have been well taught,” he said | “I hoped you would come this afternoon,” 


' rather grudgingly. “What hospital do you 
| come from ?” 

David mentioned the name. 
| “Ah, I see; that was my hospital,” said 
| Dr. Jefferys, as though the fact explained the 

student’s impertinent success. 
| David turned away to hide the smile which 
he was unable to restrain; but, after all, he 
was not displeased with the incident, The 
doctor had been compelled to acknowledge 
| his skill, so his little sneer did not hurt him. 
“T think I had better go now,” he said, 
going up to the sofa. “I hope you will soon 
| be better.” 
| Come and see me to-morrow afternoon,” 
said the patient kindly, and David took his 
| departure delighted with his little adventure. 
“Lord Claremont!” he said to himself as 
he walked away. “That must be the man 
| whose name I have so often seen in Par- 
| liamentary reports. Well, I am in luck this 
| time !” He reached his lodgings in a very 
elated state of mind, and spent the evening 
| in pondering over the events of the day. 
The next day was Sunday, and about three 
o'clock David set out to call at Claremont 
‘House. He had hardly had time to look 
about him the day before, but as he entered 
the hall now he was struck by the number 
of beautiful things that met his eye. He 
was shown into the library to wait until 
Lord Claremont was ready to see him, and 
he employed the time in looking about him. 
He had never seen such a room before; the 
floor was made of beautiful inlaid woods, and 
was strewn with rugs of rich Eastern mate- 
rials. The walls were covered with splendid 
pictures ; wood carvings, bronzes, and mar- 
bles—-treasures from all parts of the world, 
in fact, were scattered about the room ; but 
what attracted David more than all were the 
books. Bindings such as he had never seen 
except in shop-windows filled the cases, while 
their titles showed him that Lord Claremont 
must be a lover of literature, if not an actual 
student. 

“T wonder if a man who lives in a place 
like this ever thinks about poor fellows like 
me, who have to wait years for a book we 
may wish to buy.” 

His reflections were interrupted by Lord 
Claremont’sentrance. He looked better than 
he had done the day before, but he was still 
pale, and there was an air of suffering on his 
face. 
| David bowed more respectfully than was 

his wont, but Lord Claremont held out his 
| hand and greeted him kindly. 
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he said. “I wanted to thank you for the | why I have told you. Some ten years ago 
help you gave me yesterday.” I had as bright a home as any man in 

He spoke in the courteous manner that | England; my only child was then a young 
was peculiar to him, and David felt suddenly | man of about your own age, he had had 
conscious of his own deficiencies in a way | every advantage that money could procure 
that he had never done before; for the first | and I looked forward fondly to the time 
time in his life he blushed and looked shy | when he should make his name known and 
and uncomfortable. He could not have told | loved in his country; but my hopes were 
why he did so, it was certainly not the rank | doomed to be disappointed; always set upon 
of the man before him that overpowered | his own way and anxious to do what no one 
him, but a strange feeling took possession of | else had done, he persisted in attempting 
him that, notwithstanding the success he had | some Alpine climbing in defiance of his 
achieved, there were still vast heights for | guide’s warning and was dashed to pieces. 
him to scale. The news of his death was brought home, 

“Come and sit near me,” said Lord | and his mother, being in very delicate health, 
Claremont, as he moved slowly forward to | was unable to withstand the shock, and in a 
a seat. very few hours she also had been taken from 

David pushed it towards him and fetched | me, and I was left alone—do you think then 
a cushion from the sofa to support his aching | that my name or my fortune was any com- 
head ; as he arranged it he took a more | fort tome? I would gladly have cast both 
scrutinising gaze at the nobleman’s face than | away if they could only have brought back 
he had done before. Lord Claremont had | what I had lost, I tried to drown my grief 
fine features and a well-formed head, his ex- | in travel, in art and literature, but all was of 
pression was somewhat stern, but now and | no avail; then, at last, I discovered, not a 
again a smile of rare beauty broke over his | cure, but an alleviation.” 
face ; this smile had already been accorded| He paused again for a moment and David 
to David more than once, and when in after | wondered what was coming. 








days men spoke of Lord Claremont to him| “I found that the only way to forget my 
as being cold and haughty in manner he | own sorrow was to minister to the sorrows 
simply did not believe them. of others. You will say perhaps that that is 





“Tf you are not in a hurry,” said the|a very old remedy; so it is, but it is not 
nobleman when David was seated, “I should | always that people remember to apply it: I 
like you to stay and talk to me a little | did not until I had borne my burden for 
while.” many years. But when once I did apply it, 

David sat down silently—an involun- | I learnt what a sovereign remedy it is, and I 
tary feeling of respect made him _ un- | ceased to regret the cloud which darkens my 
usually diffident. Lord Claremont did not | life, because under its shadow my heart has 
appear to notice his shyness, however, but | been opened to understand the sorrows that 
with kind and skilful questions he drew | exist all around me.” He closed his eyes as 
from the young man much of the story of | he finished and leant his head rather wearily 
his past life, and even the history of many | against the cushion, while David sat silent, 
of his longings and aspirations. David did | thinking over what he had just heard. 
not understand how it was that he was thus| “I dare say you wonder why I have told 
able to pour out his deepest thoughts to one | you all this,” said Lord Claremont, after a 
of whom he experienced a secret awe, but so | long silence, “but I had a reason for doing 
it was, and his heart felt all the lighter|so. Directly I saw you yesterday I noticed 
for it. something in your face which reminded me 

“So you want to make a great name,” | of my lost son; your kind and skilful treat- 
said Lord Claremont, when the story was | ment of my wound interested me further in 
finished. “Well, I do not know that there | you and I wished to find out what your life 
is anything wrong in that, but it is scarcely | was. All that you have told me to-day has 
enough of itself to make yours a happy life.” | shown me that I was right in my estimation 

David did not reply, he did not quite | of your character, and many things that you 
know what to say, and after a minute or two have said strangely recall my dear boy to 
Lord Claremont went on, | my mind. I see that you have many faults, 

“My name is what some would call a | but they are faults which may be corrected 
great one, but yet my life has not been | with care and patience. I take the greatest 
altogether happy. I will tell you a little interest in young men of every rank, and if 
about it, and after that I will explain to you | I can ever do anything to assist you it will 
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give me sincere pleasure; I shall not lose 
sight of you, and I shall hope to see you 
here from time to time.” 

David took this as an intimation that it 
was time for him to be going, and rose 
accordingly. Lord Claremont bade him a 
kind good-bye, saying, at the same time, 
“You shall come another day and look at 
my books and curiosities. I see you are fond 
of such things.” 

David walked slowly home with many 
new thoughts in his mind ; he was surprised 
to find that nearly two hours had slipped 
away during the interview, and he found 
himself already counting the days until he 
might hope to see Lord Claremont again. 
Even the mild and gentle reproof that had 
closed their conversation left no unpleasant 
feeling in his mind, though generally he 
chafed against rebuke of any kind. He won- 
dered why it was that he felt so differently 
towards this man than he did towards any 
other whom he had ever met. He could not 
at present solve the problem ; but as time 
passed on, and he learnt to know Lord Clare- 
mont, he understood that he had met with a 
master-mind. Even the slight intercourse 
that he had as yet held with him made him 
suspect that there were many things in the 
world of which he had never yet dreamed. A 
stimulus had been given to his mind that 
spurred it on to fresh energy, and he was all 
the more determined to succeed in his ambi- 
tion. He did not like to call at Claremont 
House again until he received some intima- 
tion that he might do so, and meanwhile his 
work at the hospital seemed to have grown 
suddenly dull. His love for medicine had 
never been very strong, and now that he had 
once had a sight of a different mode of life 
he longed to enter upon it. It was not that 
he woke for ease and luxury, but since he 
had met Lord Claremont he eagerly read the 
newspapers to see what he was doing in 
Parliament, and his old dreams of mixing in 
affairs of state came back upon him with 
redoubled force. 

It was not many weeks after his first inter- 
view that he one day received an invitation 
to spend an evening at Claremont House ; 
he felt rather in doubt as to what kind of 
an entertainment he was to expect, for there 
was no intimation on the card beyond the 
hour named. He arrived punctually—for 
he was not yet fashionable enough to think 
it proper to come in when the evening was 
half over—and found few there besides 
himself. 

His host met him and gave him a kind 





welcome. “I am glad to see you here,” he 
said. “I open my house every now and 
then to the young men of my acquaintance. 
I think you will find some things here that 
will interest you.” He passed on as he spoke 
to greet others who were just entering, and 
David was left to look about him. 

A noble suite of rooms lay before him, 
each of which was filled with art treasures as 
exquisite as those he had seen in the library 
on his previous visit. Rare and valuable 
books were laid upon the tables for the in- 
spection of the guests, and curiosities of all 
kinds were freely displayed, where any one 
who chose to do so could examine them. 
The picture-gallery was thrown open, and 
beyond it there was a fine music-room, con- 
taining a large collection of instruments, 
both ancient and modern, and where, from 
time to time during the evening, selections 
of music were given by celebrated musicians. 
The dining-room was arranged with number- 
less small tables, where the guests might 
pass in and out, and where refreshments 
were served to them by liveried footmen. 

Altogether the scene was one of dazzling 
magnificence to David, who had hitherto 
lived in such quiet, and even humble, circles. 
His eyes and ears were so occupied with his 
novel surroundings that he had little time 
to notice his fellow-guests ; by degrees, how- 
ever, he became more accustomed to the 
scene, and began to look at those who stood 
near him. They were mostly young men 
about his own age, and when he became 
more familiar with Lord Claremont’s ar- 
rangements, he found that they were drawn 
from all ranks and professions. Medical 
students, like himself, articled clerks, officers, 
and young men from all kinds of banks, 
offices, and houses of business, met each 
other in Claremont House, and found a 
friendly welcome from their host. 

Only a few of these parties were given in 
the course of the year, and they were highly 
appreciated by those who were fortunate 
enough to obtain an invitation. There was, 
of course, a certain set who sneered at them, 
both among Lord Claremont’s friends and 
among the young men themselves ; but Lord 
Claremont was proof against ridicule, and 
the young men were far too sensible of the 
advantages of first-rate music, pictures, and 
suppers, free of cost, to need any answer to 
the sneers beyond that of “sour grapes.” 
To those who judged the matter rightly 
these assemblies were a grand moral lesson 
in a highly attractive form ; they were living 
witnesses of the fact that if only men’s hearts 
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are loving and true, the barrier between 
class and class is, after all, nothing but a 
name. 

David scarcely realised the moral lesson 
to-night, he was too much taken up with the 
novelty and beauty of the whole proceeding. 
When Lord Claremont was once asked how 
he made such an unheard-of affair a success 
he replied, “ By two secrets ; the first is that 
I give my guests thoroughly good entertain- 
ment, and the second that I make them feel 
I am honoured by their presence. If I 
neglected these two points the party would 
take an aspect of charity, and I should never 
succeed a second time.” 

“But why on earth take such a lot of 
trouble for such an uninteresting set ?” 

“Simply because that to me they are not 
uninteresting. I love young men, and my 
greatest happiness is to feel that I have helped 
some of them along the path of life.” 

The questioner p rapa his shoulders and 
walked away, thinking to himself what an 
eccentric fellow Claremont was becoming, 
and yet unable to stifle a conviction that there 
was something in it after all. Whether 
Lord Claremont’s proceedings were eccentric 
or not, the result was clear: the young men 
flocked eagerly to his house, and loved him 
not only as a leader, but as a friend. 

David went home in a rapture of hero- 
worship—a feeling that he had never hitherto 
experienced. The first blow had been struck 
at the idol of self in his heart ; and, though 
he did not realise it, that evening was an 
era in his life. He met Lord Claremont 


I have taken especial pains to find out the 
bent of your mind.” 

A few weeks ago this speech would have 
raised a glow of self-congratulation in David’s 
breast ; but somehow he had learnt to look 
at things from rather a different standpoint 
now, and he replied humbly, “You are far 
kinder to me than I deserve.” 

It was not long after this when, coming 
back to his lodgings after his day’s work, 
he saw a note lying on the table ; he recog- 
nised Lord Claremont’s handwriting, and 
| Was just about to open it, when a step was 

heard and young Townsend came in. 

“How are you, Hatton?” he said. “I 
wanted to have a few minutes’ chat with 
you.” 

David put the letter on the mantel-shelf, 
and pushed an arm-chair towards his friend. 

“T have heard to-day that Miller has got 
| the gold medal, and there is very little 
| doubt that he will get the House-Surgeon- 
'ship as well; I know he is very anxious 
| for it. Well, this being so, I want to propose 
a plan to you. My father was so pleased with 
you when you were at Lyddon that he would 
like to have you for his assistant ; his terms 
| are liberal, I know, and you will not find the 
work very hard.” 

David heard little of his well-meaning 
friend’s conversation beyond the first an- 
| nouncement. He had set his heart on ob- 
taining this medal as a fitting close to his 
career at the hospital, and to lose it now 
' was almost more than he could bear. He 

had thought himself so sure of the House- 
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soon after near the Houses of Parliament, | Surgeonship, too, that he had not troubled 
and was proud indeed when the peer in-| much about his future; to leave London and 
vited him to stroll with him through St. | bury himself at Lyddon meant the death- 
James’s Park. “What are vou going to blow to all his ambitious hopes ; the life of 
do when you have finished your medical | a country practitioner had no charms for his 
studies ?” he asked. _mind, and Townsend’s presence alone re- 

“I scarcely know, my lord, but I think | strained him from giving free vent to his 
the wisest course would be to try and obtain | feelings. “You must give me a few days to 
the post of House Surgeon in my hospital. | think it over,” he said at last; “a thing of 
I should then have opportunities of learning, | this kind cannot be decided in a hurry.” 
which I should not find if I went into the “Qh, no, of course not,” said Townsend. 
country as an assistant.” “Good night, old fellow; I shall see you 

“Ts your heart in your work ?” to-morrow.” 

David looked up with a gleam in his eyes.| As soon as he had gone David began to 
“May I ask how you found that out?” he | pace the room with uneven steps; it was the 
said. | first check in his hitherto successful career, 

“ Found what out ?” | and he could not get over the feeling of dis- 

“That my heart is set on something dif- | comfiture all at once. He had quite forgotten 
ferent.” Lord Claremont’s note in his vexation ; but 

“T have learnt to read character pretty | as he went up to the fire-place it caught his 
quickly by this time,” said Lord Claremont eye, and he tore it open. It almost fell from 
with a quiet smile; “but, as I told you be- his hands as he read it. Lord Claremont 
fore, I feel an unusual interest in you, and asked him to become his private secretary ! 
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BROOK MUSIC. 


| By, the harp of an angel, pure, dulcet, and clear, 
That keeps happy time to the air that he sings, 
My brooklet, art thou to my fanciful ear ; 
Thy streams are his fingers, thy stones are its strings, 
And on them for ever, by night and by day, 
A music of heaven thou sweetly dost play. 


So artless its tones, yet no effort of art 

Can weave such a melody, try as it will ; 
Alike solemn Haydn and sprightly Mozart 

Would yield thee the palm in despair of their skill ; 
To soothe as thou soothest, how would they rejoice ! 
At best they are echoes, but thou art a voice! 


There’s a “song without words” in thy sweet undertone 
No speech can embody, nor music define, 
Not e’en the sad raptures of sweet Mendelssohn, 
For this is a music that’s purely divine ; 
God’s peace thou bring’st down from the heart of the hills, 
And like sleep on tired eyes thy nepenthe distils. 


As I lie on this bank with thy strain in my ear, 
While the breeze that thou coolest is fanning my brow, 
I feel that I hardly could fret should I hear 
The Voice that of life would unburden me now— 
The Voice that once bade all the tumult to cease, 
Of the storm-troubled sea, and at once there was peace ! 


COTSWOLD ISYS. 











MR. JOSEPH FIRBANK, THE CONTRACTOR. 


By MRS. CHARLES GARNETT. 


N R. JOSEPH FIRBANK was a typical 
Englishman of a class whose fibre must 
command admiration and respect. The life 
which has been published of this great rail- 
way constructor is a fine record of his works, 
but it hardly brings the man before its readers ; 
certainly not the man known far and wide 
by thousands of English navvies under the 
half possessive, half affectionate distinctive 
title of “Father Firbank.” No doubt this 
name was given him in part to distinguish 
Mr. Firbank from his nephew, Mr. Ralph 
Firbank, also a well-known contractor. 

In personal appearance Mr. Firbank was 
rather under than over the middle height, 
stout but active, with a round well-shaped 
head and wide forehead, small bright eyes 
and broad features. He retained to the last 
his northern accent and was not ashamed to 
speak plain English. His manners were as 
straightforward as his speech, and you could 
not be ten minutes in his company without 
the conviction coming over you, “ Here is an 
honest, upright man who says what ke be- 
lieves to be true.” 

Doubtless such men have strong tempers 
as well as strong opinions. Indeed a con- 
tractor’s life fosters the habit of “a word and 
a blow.” On the instant matters of great 
importance, involving the gain or loss of 
thousands of pounds and the employment of 
scores of workmen, who depend upon their 
labour for their bread, have to be decided. 
Such a man has not time to sit down in an 
arm-chair and for hours balance possibilities. 
What he has to do is to settle there and 
then what shall be done. He grows to 
know exactly the kind of agents who will 
meet his needs, and “spots” a man who 
“will do” as confidently as he “sacks” a 
man whowon’t. A contractor to be success- 
ful must be a man endowed with brains, 
courage, and determination. Other qualities 
may add to his individuality, but these must 
be the substratum of his character. It is 
possible such a man is sometimes hasty, 
sometimes forms wrong opinions and false 
judgments. He would not be a contractor 
but an angel if he were always perfect. 

Mr. Firbank was born in the year 1819, at 
Bishop Auckland, in Durham. His father 
and elder brothers were employed in the 
coal-pits, and at seven years of age little 
Joseph went also into the pit. His father 
was a God-fearing man, a Metholist. There 





were four sons, and the two eldest of these, 
Thomas and Christopher, were local preachers 
amongst the Wesleyaiis until their death, and 
Mr. Firbank to the end of his days retained 
his simple faith. He looked at religion, as 
at everything else, in a plain straightforward 
manner. 

The writer well remembers calling upon 
him in his handsome house (Saint Julian’s) 
only afew months before his death, to ask him 
to build two mission rooms on the Oxted line 
for the use of the missionary to be placed there 
by the Navvy Mission Society. Wehad worked 
missions on his lines at Birmingham, Bourne- 
mouth, Christchurch, and Sway. He replied, 
“Wrong sort of men go as missionaries to 
our chaps. Most of ’em are not worth the 
clothes they stand up in. Look at the East 
Grinstead line. I built four mission rooms 
there, and how many of our lads went? It 
was money thrownaway. Besides, they are 
always bothering the agents for first one 
thing and then another,” and the great 
contractor looked decidedly “put out.” I 
replied, “I quite agree with you, Mr. Fir- 
bank, the men for missionaries amongst our 
folks are old navvies. The line you mention 
was not worked by us, we had nothing to 
do with it. I refer you for an opinion of the 
work of the Navvy Mission Society to your 
agents at Sway and Christchurch just now.” 
A week afterwards I received a warm, kind 
letter thanking me personally and the Navvy 
Mission collectively for our “devotion to the 
best interests of his men,” and stating that 
the two mission rooms needed should be at 
once commenced. 

But to return to Mr. Firbank’s child- 
hood. The little fellow of seven had to 
enter the coal-pit at two o’clock on Monday 
morning and did not return until eight or 
ten at night! Think of the horror of 
such a life! Well might only the strong 
children survive it. The little boy’s work 
was to push coal skips from the place where 
the hewers filled them to the mouth of the 
pit. Joseph’s father and brothers laboured 
fourteen and sixteen hours a day, and the 
little lad only worked as the rest of the 
children did. 

The collier life was far more brutal in the 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and South Wales pits, 
where the children were harnessed by chains 
to small carts, which they dragged on their 
hands and knees! Left to labour, live and 
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die as beasts, when passions seized them the | And all our great railway tunnels haveecost 
colliers were transformed into unreasoning | many lives, some of them even scores. The 
animals. The strikes of 1831—1(}32 demon- | Woodhead tunnel is the third longest one in 
strated this. | England, being a little over three miles. 
But Joseph had the happiness of the back- | We wonder if travellers remember this— 
ground of a decent home. He wished as he | that every mile of line they pass over has 
grew older to improve himself, and the de- | cost a limb, every tunnel several lives ? 
sire awoke in him to learn to read. He was | Mr. Firbank’s collier’s work had taught 
now fourteen years of age, and left home to | him the excellent habit of early rising, and 
go to work in the village of Easington, where | he retained it to the close of his life. When 
some relatives (the Stevensons) resided. | he had become a great contractor, I have 
Here the rector, Mr. Liddell, father of the | been told he would often walk over ten 
well-known engineer (who afterwards was so | miles down one of his works before breakfast, 
helpful a friend to Joseph Firbank), had | and then turn round and walk back again. 
opened a night-school for the village lads,| Any one can easily see what an important 
and here it was that he learned to read and | influence this habit of early rising must have 
write. had over every member of his staff; for no 
Time passed on. In one pit or another | one would like to be half an hour behind his 


young Firbank found employment, but the 
strikes had produced ruinous consequences. 
The coal-pit proprietors had retaliated on 
their workmen for refusing to work by im- | 
porting new hands, and the colliery labour 
market was overstocked to the extent of 
30 per cent. Employment grew scarce ; but | 
this turned out to be a fortunate circum- 
stance for Joseph Firbank. He was now | 
grown up, and, unlike his brothers, still 
wisely remained unmarried. 

In 1840 the Bishop Auckland and Wear- 
dale branch of the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway was commenced. Joseph Firbank, 
in 1842, turned his back upon his colliery 
life for ever, and found his vocation. He 
was twenty-two years of age, intelligent, 
hard-working, and poor, but carried with 
him an excellent character from his late em- 
ployers. 

It is no wonder that colliers were the | 





master, meet him, and receive an unforget- 
able reproof. Thus it was that Mr. Firbank 


| often got through what most other men would 


have considered a good day’s work before 


| eleven o'clock in the morning. He neces- 


sarily went to bed early; often retiring as 
early as eight o’clock, and seldom remaining 
up past nine. It was a sure road to his 
favour to be “a good man for a morning.” 


Such a man would be forgiven many other 
faults. He always travelled by the first 


trains, no matter how early they started ; 
and a sleepy waiter has remarked, “It would 
save a lot of trouble if Mr. Firbank would 
get his breakfast overnight.” 

At the Woodhead tunnel he found his 
calling, but in his new life he did not forget 
his old one. He was a very affectionate son, 
and a loving brother. He was in receipt of 
weekly wages then and for a long time after 
he left home, but he regularly sent to his 


first to take up railway tunnelling, for metal | father a handsome share of his earnings, 
roads, trains, turn-outs for waggons, even | and as soon as he possibly could he entirely 
locomotives, were no new things to them. | supported his parents, and took a great de- 
Colliers, too, were inured to danger. But | light in seeing them comfortable. He wished 
young Firbank found the Woodhead tun-| when he grew to be a rich man to provide 
nel, upon which he was so fortunate as to | for them a very different house from the pit 
get a small sub-contract, more dangerous | cottage where he and his brothers had been 
even than his former employment. The | born, but the old people would not leave it. 
navvies have to labour in a space tem-| Each year, even when immersed in business, 








porally shored up with timber, which the | 
pressure of the earth above and around is 
constantly straining— creaking noises are 
heard, now and again masses of earth fall in 
and bury the tunnellers. In those days 
there was no Government inspection ; tim- 
bering was not so well understood, and 
accidents were commonly frequent. The 
Eston mines—which are, in fact, tunnels— 
were within the last fourteen years known 
amongst the navvies as “the slaughter-house.” 





and employing thousands of men, he found 
time to take his children on an annual visit 
to the “old folk;” and it showed how utterly 
unspoilt Mr. Firbank was by prosperity, 
that on these occasions his chief pleasure was 
found in “ having a crack ” concerning former 
times with his former associates. Often in 
very different surroundings he would say, 
with a sigh, “The old Tofthill days were 
the best.” He showed his family affection 
by employing his brothers and nephews on 
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years his trusted assistants. 

The first train ran through the Woodhead 
tunnel on the 23rd of December, 1845, 
nearly six years after the commencement of 
the work, thus uniting Manchester and Shef- 
field. People in those days did not like these 
underground roads, “The turning off of the 
steam resounded like the report of artillery, 
and both men and women were so frightened 
that they declared their apprehensions of im- 
mediate death.” We are more used to them 
now! Uponthe Woodhead tunnel Mr. Firbank 
had accumulated a small capital, and after 
this time was known first as a sub-contractor 
on the York and Scarborough line and then 
on the Nottingham and Lincoln Railway. 
Then came the dreadful railway crash, when 
George Hudson, the Railway King, and 
hundreds of others lost their all, and amongst 
the rest ruin stared Mr. Firbank in the face ; 
but he had already earned the character he 
maintained to the end of his life of doing 
thoroughly good, honest work. This in 1846 
gained him a sub-contract on the Midland, 
and here he made the acquaintance of the 
celebrated engineer, Mr. Charles Liddell, 
who through life proved his fast friend. In 
this contract he took a partner, Thomas Rod- 
well, who was a drunken man, spending all 
the profits at the neighbouring inn. Mr. Fir- 
bank bought him out finally with a five-pound 
note, and “ had done with partners” from that 
time forth. Now came the turn of his for- 
tune. Freed from Rodwell, Mr. Firbank 
executed his “ jobs” so well that larger and 
larger ones were entrusted to him, and a head 
contractor on another section having failed, 
Mr. Liddell offered Mr. Firbank the comple- 
tion of the contract. The directors had such 
confidence in his ability and honesty that they 
advanced the necessary funds, and from this 
time forth he was no longer a “sub,” but a 
head contractor. Time went on. Twice at 
least he lost his all through the failure of 
others, &c., but he was a man of indomitable 
pluck, and could be “jolly ” under the most 
adverse circumstances. Oftentimes when 
great difficulties and troubles in carrying on 
the works, floods, slips, and suchlike, were 
driving agents well-nigh to despair, he would 
be cool and ready with an encouraging word. 
During the progress of the Settle and Carlisle 
line (where patience was indeed a virtue) 
this was more especially the case. Mr. Fir- 
bank had a wonderful gift, which was of the 
greatest service to him—that of reading cha- 
racter. He would look a man over who had 
been appointed by one of the agents to a 


: ; ; 
his works, and some of his relatives were for 





post as ganger, timekeeper, or what not, and 
would then and there “ take stock ” of him. 
“T don’t like the look of that fellow ; he'll 
not be much good,” or “I think the man 
you've just started will turn out a handy 
fellow ; he seems to shape well,” he would 


say. 

“hs old bright-looking navvy of my af. 
quaintance was standing on one of Mr. Fir- 
bank’s lines in South Wales one morning. 
He told me— 

“Father Firbank comed along. When I 
saw the master I made my salutation. Says 
he, looking at me, ‘Are you looking for a 
start?’ 

See ar. 

“* Have you worked for me before ?’ 

“* Yes, sir, forty years ago, at Leicester 
and on the Scarbro’, and many a time since.’ 

“Don’t you think you are too old a man 
to be running about ?’ 

“ «Ves, sir; but what can a chap do 

‘*«'There’s a ganger’s place for you as long 
as you stop with me.’ 

“So I went to work. He’s a real good 
man to be under, a right master, you may 
depend.” Mr. Firbank clung to old habits, 
old friends, and old servants. He never 
liked parting with a leading man who suited 
him, and would keep such a one employed at 
something or another during slack times until 
a bigger job turned up. Many men were 
under him as lads and men for thirty and 
forty years. He carried the same attach- 
ment, if it can be so called, to his plant, 
which he would rather keep standing idle 
than sell. 

Mr. Firbank, amongst other thoughtful 
kindnesses, took care that skilly should be 
supplied for the men to drink in the hot 
weather on all his jobs. It is a pity that all 
contractors do not think of this. The cost is 
next to nothing to the master, but the cool- 
ing drink is an untold boon to the men. 

Mr. Firbank could not endure accepting 
gratuitous services. He used to say “he 
valued at nowt what he got for nowt,” and 
he disliked “ bills ;” ready-money, or at the 
farthest cash down at the end of the month, 
was his idea of meeting his liabilities. He 
seemed really to like paying money away. 
On one occasion when he had been “ put 
out” by something that had gone wrong on 
the works, one of his clerks said, “ Oh, give 
him some accounts to pay, that will put him 
right.” A batch of unpaid bills for £2,000 
was sent into his room, whereupon he drew 
cheques for them and forgot his worry. 
Another trait in Mr. Firbank’s character 
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Just as he 


proved a factor in his success. 
gathered around him a band of trusted em- 
ployés, who stuck to him and had all his 
interests at heart, because they knew by ex- | 


perience he would stick to them, and it would 
be no fault of his if their connection were 
not lifelong, so he built up a grand business 
connection, based on the trust he had in- 
spired in his employers. Local newspapers 
spoke of him as “honest Joseph Firbank ” 
before he was so widely known as he after- 
wards became ; this and his wholesome dread 
of the law won his way with directors. 

He shrank from legal unknowable dangers, 
and to keep the peace he would rather give in 
to an injustice than appeal for protection. 
He would try and try hard and well to settle 
up with the engineers of a Company for which 
he was working, but if he could not succeed 
in obtaining all he was entitled to, he would 
not call in the aid of counsel, but leave the 
settlement to the honour of the directors. 
This mode of action recommended him in 
his business transactions, and in the long 
run bore good fruit, so that years after- 
wards Mr. Firbank was again found working 
for the same Company. This is shown by 
the fact that he completed nine great under- 
takings for the Great Northern Railway be- 
tween the years 1869 and 1875 ; twelve for 
the Midland between 1847 and 1887 ; /ive 


for the London and South-Western between | 


1883 and 1888; eight for the London and 
North-Western between 1850 and 1883; 
eleven for the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast between 1859 and 1888; and many 
smaller ones in South Wales between 1854 
and 1886 ; and finally the Swiss Cottage and 
Harrow Extension, which was finished in 
1880. 

These figures show how completely Mr. 
Firbank had gained the confidence of the 
directors. They knew a bargain made with 
him would be honestly carried out. The 
chairman of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway declared, on July 21, 1886, 
hardly -a month after Mr. Firbank’s death, 
“He was an excellent specimen of the 
Englishmen who rise up not so much by any 
transcendent talents as by intelligence and 
energy, and above all by honesty and inspiring 
confidence in those for whom he had to work. 
I believe he never scamped a bit of work in 
his life, but in all the contracts he has had 
with us we have had good honest work for 
our money.” 

It is not to be imagined the work he did 
was easy, very far from it! In 1864 the 
Midland Railway Company determined to 





lhave a route of its own to the London 
|market from Bedford. Hitherto this com- 
| pany had employed the Great Northern and 
the North-Western lines. But the lines were 
| overcrowded by the traffic, and it was offi- 
cially stated that there were at one time five 
miles of Midland coal waggons waiting for 
transit at Rugby, whilst by the Great 
Northern route 3,400 general goods trains 
were delayed at Hitchin in one year, and the 
tolls paid by the Midland in twelve months 
were £253,000. The new line was let in 
‘two sections, Messrs. Brassey and Ballard 
took the contract for the thirty-three and a 
| half miles from Bedford to Radlett, and Mr. 
| Firbank the fifteen from Radlett to London. 
In this section came the Belsize tunnel; it is 
1} miles long, and in many parts 100 feet 
|deep. The work went on day and night. 
|The labour in those days was greater, and 
| the aids a contractor had at his command 
| were fewer than in these modern ones of 
| boring-engines, electric lights, and improved 
| explosives ; but the difficulties were met only 
to be conquered. A visitor remarked, “There 
is nothing very wonderful about boring a hill 
right on from one side and coming through 
at the other within a few yards to the right 
|or left higher or lower than was intended ; 
| but we confess to regard it as a great triumph 
| of science and of engineering skill that ten 
sets of men should be let down a hundred 
| feet below the surface of the earth, and that 
| two other sets should be set to work on the 
|sides of the hill, and that all the twelve 
parties should meet, not in a zigzag hole, 
but in an opening even in roof, sides, and 
bottom, of a massive and costly tunnel.” 
Few remember as they rush through Belsize 
Tunnel nowadays, how hundreds of men 
with calm courage faced death every day, 
nay, every hour, they spent in its construc- 
tion, or what an anxious heart the contractor 
carried, for it was during the construction of 
this tunnel that in May, 1866, Overend, 
Gurney, and Co. failed for £10,000,000. A 
panic seized the money market, and railway 
scrip fell £60,000,000! Mr. Firbank met 
his critical position with cheerful determina- 
tion which inspired confidence in those for 
whom he was acting, and the line was trium- 
phantly finished. Mr. Firbavk was a man 
“who trusted in God,” and He never failed 
His servant. When a line runs through clay 
the contractor has to deal with many heavy 
slips in the cuttings. The banks which 
looked finished yesterday are to-day a mass 
of débris and cracks, meaning the loss of 
perhaps hundreds of pounds. Sometimes 
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men are buried beneath the fall, and then 
their mates work with a desperate but almost 
despairing energy to liberate the maimed 
prisoners, or more probably only to drag 
out the crushed bodies of friends, who in the 
morning were splendid men, full of life and 
strength. At other times long stretches of 
bog or of “slithering stuff,” have to be dealt 
with, and thousands of tons of stones have 
to be used before a foundation can be made 
or the construction proceeded with. 

On the Settle and Carlisle line, known 
among navvies as “The long drag,” the 
work was tremendous. Running through 
a wild mountainous country, the line as- 
cends for fifteen miles, traverses a ridge 


of ten miles in length, and descends an- | 


other fifteen. The whole length of the 
line is seventy-two miles, let in four sections, 
of which Mr. Firbank’s was the one from 
Smardale to New Biggin. On the Settle 
and Carlisle line the ‘ mosses” were so bad 
that no ordinary cart could be drawn over 
them, and it: frequently took three horses to 
drag acylinder cart across. The poor crea- 
tures frequently sinking to the girths as they 
struggled onwards. 

No shelter was to be obtained for the men, 
and all along the line the contractors had to 
erect villages of huts— Alma, Inkerman, 
Jericho, Batty Wife Hole, and other strange 
names these settlements received. } 

The weather was often wet and rough; 
mist veiled the hills, sickness prevailed, and, 
alas! much drinking. Accidents were fre- 
quent. The navvies grew restless and dis- 
pirited, and left the work after only trying 
it for a few days. Smallpox broke out, and 
in the churchyard at Ingleboro’ are over one 
hundred nameless graves, records of this 
period. 

Cartage was so costly that coals, which 
at the outset were lls. per ton, rose to 
£1 12s., and everything else advanced in 
i an ap This advance upset all Mr. 

irbank’s estimates of the cost of the under- 
taking; his friends most earnestly advised 
him to throw up the contract and face the 
loss of £100,000. He called a council of 
war of all his most trusted agents, and the 
general opinion was in favour of the aban- 
donment of the contract. But the chief 
said, “ No; my word is my bond, and I’ve 
given my word to carry through this job, 
and through it shall go, whatever may be the 
consequences.” The enthusiasm of his sub- 
ordinates caught fire at his words. They went 
back to their posts and stuck to them till the 
triumphant conclusion of the line. 





Again at Christchurch three attempts 
had to be made before a firm foundation 
could be laid upon which to cross the river. 
Indeed, every enterprise had its own pecu- 
liar difficulties, but good hard work over- 
came them in each case. One of Mr. Fir 
bank’s contracts, the short section from Wil- 
lesden to Harrpw, was delayed by the little 


| River Brent—usually a small stream—fiood- 


ing to such an extent that several dams had 
to be built before the work could be pro- 
ceeded with. But it is useless to particu- 
larise any more of the difficulties Mr. Fir- 
bank surmounted, for on almost each contract 
—and he frequently had half-a-dozen of these 
on hand at the same moment—he had to 
encounter some unexpected or but half-sus- 
pected trouble. But each as it came was 
met with cheerful pluck, and the battle 
fought with unwearied perseverance. To 
fail to-day was but to try again to-morrow. 
“We've got to do it” admitted of no final 
defeat. And in thirty-three years of such 
struggles Mr. Firbank always came off victor. 

A nephew of his remarked, ‘One point to 
me is worthy of notice particularly, he kept to 
what he knew and was sure about, and that was 
railwaysand railways only, in hisown country, 
until it could be said of him that he had made 
more railways than any man of his time. 
He did not touch water-works, docks, har- 
bours, or gas-works—he was emphatically a 
safe man. Money did not turn his head, 
and success did not fill him with pride; he 
would say, ‘Every man in his own line.’” 
In this speculative age this point will bear 
copying. Certainly Mr. Firbank was no 
speculator. The fortune he left behind him 
his children can enjoy with clean con- 
sciences. His sayings were pithy and his 
conversation racy. Unfortunately there are 
no Boswells now, and so words spoken, how- 
ever bright and characteristic, are soon for- 
gotten. Mr. Firbank’s sayings were fre- 
quently worth remembering. He summed 
up the secret of the success in his business in 
three sentences: “There are three impor- 
tant points about a good contract: Ist, it 
must be well taken ; 2ndly, it must be well 
managed ; 3rdly, it must be well measured 
up.” A consistent man, sticking to his prin- 
ciples, he was known as a_ thoroughly 
honest, reliable, and peaceable man, and 
he therefore could use the navvy’s boast, 
“Where I have been once I can go again.” 
Thus he left not only behind him a fortune 
for his children, but the richer inheritance 
of an honoured name and a splendid busi- 
ness connection. 
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A contractor’s existence is all hurry, 
bustle and living at full pressure. He has 
very little leisure to enjoy social life or cul- 
tivate tastes which are the delight and recre- 
ation of men of other professions. Mr. 
Firbank’s only pleasure was a little home 
farming and making improvements in his 
grounds. He was twice married. He lived 
at a pretty estate, Saint Julian’s, near New- 
port, and was a magistrate and justly re- 
spected in the neighbourhood. He had the 
sorrow (which his affectionate nature felt very 
keenly) of losing two of his sons in their 
early manhood, little more than a year before 
his own death. Two other sons are left, Jo- 





seph T. Firbank, Esq., now head of the firm, 
and Charles H. Firbank, Esq., of Duckpool, 
and three daughters. Mr. Firbank’s man- 
ners were frank and unaffected, and his per- 
sonal tastes remained as simple in the days 
of his wealth as when he was a collier’s lad. 
He died suddenly, a man still full of vigour 
and capacity. 

His splendid railways, a network over 
England, with their mighty viaducts, won- 
derfil tunnels, and massive embankments, 
are a grand monument to his memory. But 
greater than his works was the man himself, 
the God-fearing, honest, working man, Jo- 
seph Firbank. 





A DAY IN THE LIFE OF THE LATE EMPEROR. 
By S. M. 8. PEREIRA, Avruor or “Tue Mayriowze Srorizs,” Ere. 


| pppoe the great and the good, 
the warrior-prince, and the martyr- 
monarch, has passed to his rest. His panegyric 
has been written by ablest and most eloquent 
pens, and echoed by many a thousand sor- 
rowing hearts. The lesson taught by a life 
devoted to duty has been terribly and 
pathetically emphasised by those last months 
of suffering endured with a heroism which 
has outrivalled that of his achievements on 
the battle-field, and now it would seem 
superfluous to wish to add one line to the 
many columns written in just praise of one 
of the wisest and noblest sovereigns of modern 
‘times. And yet one homely incident, re- 
corded in the pages of an obscure little 
annual brochure,* half-a-dozen copies of which, 
perhaps, do not reach England in as many 
years, may serve to exemplify more pointedly 
than the most eloquent generalities, the 
gentle, kindly nature of the late Emperor. 
It gives a touching proof of his tender sym- 
pathy with the weak and suffering while as 
yet he was in the full pride and glory of 
manhood, before insidious disease had begun 
to work its deadly way. The simple story 
forms merely one page from the everyday 
life of Frederick III. while Crown Prince, 
and might easily find its parallel in many a 
similar narrative, for much of the time unoc- 
cupied by military duties was employed by 
him in systematic personal supervision of 
charitable and educational establishments. 
The name of Kaiserswerth, the great centre 
and parent of deaconess work in Germany, 


ee Jabrbuch fir Christliche Unterhaltung.” Kaiserswerth, 








is too well known to require any special in- 
troduction; and it is from the. recent annals 
of this institution that the following details 
are drawn. 

Great was the joy experienced in the 
“ Parent ” House (for Kaiserswerth has 
many daughter-branches in different parts 
of the world) when, one Saturday evening 
in September, about the middle of this 
decade, a telegram arrived announcing the 
great news that the Crown Prince intended 
to visit Kaiserswerth on the morrow, and 
to be present at morning service in the 
deaconesses’ little chapel. Great also was the 
bustle to which the intelligence gave rise. 
How, in so short a space of time, and with 
such humble means at command, could the 
deaconesses prepare a fitting reception for 
so illustrious a guest ? Glad and welcoming 
hearts were there in abundance, and as for 
the rest, a few bouquets of bright-blossoming 
autumn flowers, some skilfully woven gar- 
lands, and all the banners that could be mus- 
tered, these had to cover all deficiencies. In 
truth the homely building looked gay and 
festal enough in the sunshine of that memor- 
able Sunday morning. Every member of the 
numerous household was dressed in spotless 
attire, smiles lighted every countenance, and 
the great blue flag with the white dove, the 
Kaiserswerth emblem, streamed from the 
turret of the mill, proclaiming to far and 
near that the Institution was about to be the 
scene of some event of no ordinary impor- 
tance. 

The hour of ten had not yet struck, when 
a carriage drove up to the chief entrance, 
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and the Crown Prince alighted. He re- 
sponded to the reverential greetings of the 
chief deaconess by a cordial grasp of the 
hand, and by a smiling assurance of the 
earnest wish he had long cherished to visit 
Kaiserswerth, and so to fulfil a promise made 
as far back as 1868, when he had inspected 
a branch establishment during his travels in 
the East. 

The royal visitor was conducted to the 
chapel without further delay, and the service 
began. The text of the sermon was taken 
from one of the lessons for the day, “ Blessed 
are the peace-makers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” Though seemingly 
inappropriate to the Prinee’s profession as a 
soldier, in reality no subject could have been 
more fitting, for though brave and skilful in 
the battle-field, he was no less a lover of 
peace than was his Imperial father. He 
delighted in war only in so far as it tended 
to the establishing of assured and honourable 
peace. 

Service being ended, the Crown Prince 
partook of luncheon. The repast was served 
in a large apartment on the ground-floor, 
from which a pair of French windows give 
access to the deaconesses’ garden. Drawn up 
in front of these windows were the principal 
inmates of the establishment. The inner 
circle was formed of the sick and suffering 
children ; beyond these were grouped the 


. orphan girls, while the background was filled 


up by deaconesses and other adult members 
of the great household. In accordance with 
true German fashion, the whole assemblage 
expressed their homage through the medium 
of music, and a spirited chorus rose from the 
lips of young and old. 

The Crown Prince approached the open 
doors, and a smile stole over his features as 
he surveyed a motley regiment of miniature 
soldiers who proceeded with all gravity to 
parade before him. There they were, this 
little band of sickly boys, some crippled, 
some deformed, all more or less infirm, but 
each inspired with a thirst for martial glory. 
Their accoutrements were as various in 
species as were their maladies. Helmets, 
caps, guns, swords, bayonets, drums, fifes, 
flags, nothing had come amiss to these 
amateur heroes, who doubtless imagined, as 
they marched past their future sovereign, 
that they represented no unworthy contin- 
gent of the defenders of the Fatherland. 

But the special attention of the Crown 
Prince was drawn to a puny little four-year- 
old, the youngest and most ailing of the 
company, who had been brought to the 


Institution some seven months before, a 
picture of misery and the victim of blind- 
ness. He had now revived somewhat, and 
his eyesight had partially returned. The 
little fellow was mentioned by name to the 
Prince as being a god-child of his Imperial 
father. The royal soldier instantly stepped 
into the midst of the children, and, taking 
the astonished urchin upon his arm, kept 
him there, caressed him, and let him play 
at will with the glittering orders upon his 
breast, while the other boys executed their ma- 
neeuvres, beat their drums, blew their fifes, 
waved their banners and presented arms. 
One of the children had some difficulty in 
drawing his sword. Observing this, the 
Crown Prince took pity on his struggles, and 
helped him to bring the rusty blade to light, 
| saying, as he did so, in smiling allusion to 
| the sermon: “ Well, my son, thou hast in- 
deed a very sword of peace.” 

The Prince, still carrying the child upon 
his arm, now requested that those deacon- 
, esses might be individually presented to 
| him, who had nursed the sick in the Danish, 
| Anatclen, and French campaigns, or in the 
| more distant East; and he had a suitable and 
‘ready word for each in turn. “Indeed it 
was not long,” writes one of the sisters, “ be- 
fore we were tempted to imagine that it was 
not the Crown Prince of Germany, but some 
well-known, fatherly friend, who had come 
among us. Never will the image of the 
| Stately, heroic son of our Emperor, bearing 
| the sickly boy upon his arm, fade from our 
memories.” 

At length the child was gently set down 
upon the ground, and the inspection of the 
different departments was gone through. 
Sick-wards, domestic offices, seminary, refuge, 
Deaconesses’ school, Paul-Gerhardt Institu- 
tion, all were visited, and the pertinent ques- 
tions and remarks of the illustrious guest, 
combined with his genial, yet kingly air, 
brought joy and sunshine into every heart. 

The entire visit lasted nearly three hours, 
and when the Crown Prince took his leave, 
he bore away with him the reverent love 
and homage of every inmate, great and small. 
The Prince himself could also have carried 
with him no unfavourable souvenir of Kaisers- 
werth, for on the following Christmas Eve, 
a splendid portrait of his Royal and Imperial 
Highness, in a handsome frame, arrived at the 
Deaconesses’ House, bearing the autograph 
inscription : “ In remembrance of September 
21st, 188—.” 

Alas! How will that portrait be prized 
and cherished now / 
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THE AMEN. 


By CLARA THWAITES. ' 


Revelations iii. 14.' 


To every promise of melodious sweetness 


Which rings its music to our heart's deep call 


Seal thy “ Amen,” and give out lives’ completeness 
Beneath the brooding love enfolding all! 


Blend into chords of sweet and blest submission 
All tones discordant and all wails of men, 

Mould to Thy will the voiceless swift petition, 
O Thou who art for earth and heaven, 














THE CITY OF THE FOUNTAINS AND THE STEPS. 


AN EMBLEM. 


By rue Avurnor or “‘ CHRONICLES oF THE ScuénBERG-CotTTa Famity.”’ 


F was a dream ;* with the usual tangle and 
confusion of a dream; things new and 
old, familiar and strange, intermingled, yet 
nothing surprising any one; a dream about 
the City which hath foundations, the City in 
which we dwell, which belongs to us, to which 
we belong; and yet it seemed as if I were 
one of a band of pilgrims beholding it for 
the first time. We had come to it, it seemed, 
from far-off iands, on pilgrimage from foreign 
cities, whose stateliest buildings were modelled 
from its architecture, whose most solemn 
music was an echo of its chants ; from wild 
mountain ranges, from lonely moorlands, 
from rugged sea-coasts, where the dwellers 
scarcely knew what a city meant. Yet to 
all of us, the city had a relationship, and a 
familiar significance. It was the mother city 
of us all. We had heard of it, looked towards 
it, dreamed of it all our lives. But as we 
thus beheld and entered it, perhaps not one 
of us found it what we should have ex- 
pected, partly because it was in some way so 
much like what we had already known and 
experienced ; partly because it was so unlike 
me of which we had dreamed. 

t had indeed gates, through which, by right 
of citizenship, we entered ; and around it, or, 
at least, around some portion of it, were 
walls, 

But the walls were not continuous, or of 
the same date or construction. Some of them 
were archaic or very ancient, of huge unce- 
mented stones, enclosing little spaces as of a 
smaller and earlier city. Some had been 
transformed into peaceful terraced walks for 
the inhabitants, dismantled of their artillery ; 
the deep defensive moats drained of water 
and changed into groves and shrubberies. 
In some places the city lay quite open, un- 
walled, to the surrounding country ; partly 
it seemed because the old walls had crumbled 
away, or been broken down ; partly because 
the x A grown pret them, straying 
in irregular groups of houses, ens, 
and vernloaie toiling one gee ee ial 
beyond. 

The City was built on many hills, climbing 
their slopes in winding lanes and alleys, or 
from one broad terrace to another, crown- 
ing their crests with temples and palaces, 
or with forests of ilex, cypress, and pine, 
Pak. > ane qutiins city, characteristically a city of 


reached by steep avenues bordered. with trees, 
or by broad flights of stately steps. 

There were places within its precincts where 
it scarcely seemed a city at all, but rather a 
paradise planted with every tree that is plea- 
sant to the sight or good for food, musical 
with the rush of rivers of life, and fresh with 
the coolness of crystal pools and lakes, mir- 
roring the beauty of its glades, and the 
golden sun-tinted walls of its dwellings. 

But this did not surprise us so much. We 
all knew that our mother City, the Holy City 
of our visions and our dreams, was also a 
paradise, the garden of the childhood of our 
race blended therein with the rich and varied 
organization, “the solemn troops and sweet 
societies” of its maturity. Nor were we 
altogether unprepared to find there, not only 
shrines and temples of worship, but signs and 
places of ordinary daily work; human edifices 
we knew must be constructed from without 
by patient human hands, however it may be 
inspired from within. Building, not growing, 
is the symbol on the earthly side of the in- 
crease of human cities. Whenever the his- 
tory of the Holy City is touched on its higher 
side, it soon glides subtly into another sym- 
bol ; the building together of the City be- 
comes the organic growth of the Body ; the 
city with the walls of precious stones dis- 
solves into the Bride clothed in pure raiment 
clean and white. 

We were not therefore altogether surprised 
to see the scaffolding of unfinished buildings in 
the city, and to hear the ring of the axe and the 
hammer. For the city was indeed always 
growing ; chiefly because its multitudes were 
multiplying ; but also because its earlier forms 
and modes were often changing. Some of the 
old sacred ways of its pomps and processions 
had grown too narrow ; some of its beautiful 
structures had perished in ancient, or modern 
strife, and had to be rebuilt, not often pre- 
cisely on the old sites or in the ancientstyle. 

There. were not only temples, palaces, tri- 
umphal arches, and imperial gates of, entrance ; 
there was the cell of the solitary student 
or artist thinking out in secret the thought 
which was to be the joy and help of all; 
there.were the workshops where companies 
of busy toilers worked.out together the 
silent thought of the thinkers ; there were 








unfinished buildings noisy with the clang of 


' the builder’s tools. 
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And also, more te our surprise, there were 
ruins ; the “old order” even in this sacred 
city not always “giving place to new” with- 
out regret or pain; ruins on some of which 
were traces not only of the soft, slow touch of 
crumbling time, but of the rough strokes of 
violence and strife. 

In what then was this city supremely the 
Holy City, the city which hath the founda- 


tions, whose builder and maker, through | 


whatever human touches, is more than 
human ? 


Others might find and give other answers | 


to the question. To me gradually two cha- 
racteristic features stocd clearly out from the 
rest as more essentially distinctive, its fown- 
tains and its steps. 

Fountains : not merely springing upward 
in little decorative jets, and falling in gentle 
sprinkles of spray, but dashing, rushing, as 
rivers down its steepest heights, through the 
crowded market-places, in its deepest hol- 
lows, 

basing ot thn cetgeet aa 

And Steps: here and there it might be, as 
in other mountain cities, creeping and wind- 
ing up in narrow, rocky stairs, among the 
tall crowded houses or between the vineyard 
walls; but, characteristically, in this city, 
eonquering the hills in broad and stately 
flights, crowned by palaces and temples, or 
by groves of cypress and pine. 

The City of the Fountains :—although, in 
one sense, they were not fountains native to 
the city. Their sources were not in the city 
or in any of its hills; their sources were in 
the depths of the everlasting hills which stood 
round about the city, blue and shining in 
“the land of the far distances.” For the city 
itself, was but a fragment and a threshold 
of the City, unseen and eternal, which is 
universal because it is heavenly, as the 
heavens encompassing the earth. 

But yet the waters gushed forth as crystal- 
clear, as cold and pure as whén they first 
burst up from the inner depths. Every 
spring, indeed, through whatever channel it 
breaks through to the light, from the deepest 
subterranean lakes, or from some gravelly 
storehouse nearer the surface, must have its 
birth from the inexhaustible ocean and the 
boundless heavens. . Thus, through whatever 
aqueduects and channels these living waters 
came from afar, in:the City they burst forth 
with. the life of springs new-born from the 
brow of the mountains, with the power and 
rush of streams which have exhaustless 
depths behind and beneath them. On the 





heights they burst forth wild and free ; they 
dashed down the hill-sides in torrents and 
cataracts, plunging and plashing into deep 
cool pools in the valleys and hollows below. 
They darted up like watery trees of spray 
in the gardens, dropping into the flower cups 
and cooling the air ; they sprang like silvery, 
living lilies in the palace courts, falling with 
the sound of silver bells back into their 
marble basins. In the market-places they 
| rippled and sparkled in the stony reservoirs 
for the common uses of toiling men and 
women ; in the rocky vaults of the ancient 
baths they flowed deep and cold and bracing 
to give new vigour to the limbs of weary 
men: in quiet little runnels they trickled 
near every home, dropping into little drink- 
ing-cups for the children, or into lowly troughs 
within reach of the tired beasts. Everywhere, 
through all the din or hum of toil as through 
the musical tones of worship, flowed the sound 
of many waters, from the rush of the mighty 
river to the bubbling and trickling of the 
tiny spring. 

In all the City no one need ever know what 
it is to thirst. In the hardest winter, in the 
driest summer, those inexhaustible fountains 
ever flowed, from depths too deep for any 
frost to freeze or any sun to scorch; pure, 
from the depth of their source, from the 
ceaseless swiftness of their flow, from the 
power of their life! They were free to all, 
ready in their sparkling beauty for the hum- 
blest uses, lavishly abundant for the poorest, 
priceless for the richest. The wealthy might 
receive them in costly translucent alabaster, 
it could not make them more precious. Art 
might pour them through sculptured urns of 
nymph or angel, or decorate their resting- 
places with her most delicate devices, it could 
not add to their grace. All that men could 
do to welcome and honour the priceless gift 
could but show their gratitude, but could 
never enhance its value. 

The City of the Fountains where none need 
ever thirst ; this was the city of my dream. 

And also the City of the Steps ; because it 
was a city of many hills, seven or seventy 
or seventy times seven. 

Always those hills drew heart and feet up- 
ward. If the toiling and the resting had 
to be often in the valleys, yet always the 
hills were there, lifted up, lifting upward, from 
the dull monotony of the levels, from the 
stagnant air of the hollows to the breezes of 
the uplands, to the wide vision of the sum- 
mits ; never suffering those who would heed 
their teaching to rest content with the grooves 
of daily routine, to be bounded by the narrow 
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horizons of the lowlands, to forget the ever- 
lasting hills where the fountains rise, or the 
boundless heavens whence they flow. 

Everywhere hills ; and everywhere Steps 
to mount them. The steep and narrow rocky 
stair, close to the lowliest homes, up which 
eager feet might climb alone tosome solitary 
height. The broad flight wide enough for all, 
where the strong might help the weak upward ; 
each step low enough for the first efforts of 
baby feet, or for the last tottering of limbs 
weary with long climbing; yet the whole 
flight reaching from depths to heights which 
might task the strength of the most vigor- 
ous. 

At the top of some of the Steps, gardens, 
shady wildernesses of greenery, dropping 
wells, -ool basins and pools of living water 
fragrant glades and sunny fields of sweet 
wild flowers, abundant and free to all. 

Crowning the broad terrace at the end of 
another stately Stair, a glorious temple, an 
Ara celi, and within it groves and forests of 
marble columns, many-coloured and trans- 
lucent, the spoils of vanquished and forgotten 
gods gathered around the memory and the 
presence of Him who became a little child 
and lived, the Son of man, and as man died 
for man, manifesting thus for ever that to God 
the dearest and most sacred temple in the 
universe is man, and to man the dearest and 
most ardent love he can ever know is that 
in the heart of God. 

In that Altar of Heaven which is the Altar 









of Sacrifice, in that Church of the manger- 
cradle and the Cross, ended one golden stair 
of sun-tinted steps, reaching from earth to 
heaven ; where the weary rested in the pauses 
of the climbing ; where the mothers led the 
little children on and up ; which the strongest 
could only climb like the feeblest, step by 
step. 

esda another royal Stair, broad and high, 
ending neither in garden nor temple, but in 
an open space, roofed and crowned by heaven 
itself, open to the wonders of dawn and sun- 
set, to the winds of heaven, to the wide 
vision of the far-off azure mountains ; and at 
night open to the wider vision of the un- 
veiled heavens, with the starry multitudes 
no man can number of the worlds above. 

This was my dream ; nor is the interpre- 
tation hard to find. 

The City of the Fountains and the Steps. 
Whatever else our Holy City is or is not, this 
it is, every day, and for ever. 

The City of the Fountains, whose waters 
never fail, where none need thirst. 

The City of the Steps, whose highest 
heights, and the steps leading to them, are 
open to all; where none need rest on any but 
the loftiest levels ; the City of boundless hope 
and endless progress, whose fountains flow 
from the Fountain of all life, whose loftiest 
heights are the threshold of the Father’s 
house. 

The City of the Fountains and the Steps ; 





because the City of the Living God. 





AN OLD 


SOLDIER. 


Bx THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


N our district the man or woman classed 
as an old soldier is, generally speaking, 
“ not one to be desired.” The title is given 
to those who display more or less excep- 
tional ability in the art of living wholly or 
in part without work—professional charity- 
hunters and the like. In the case of Mrs. 
Harding it was applied admiringly in re- 
cognition of her special skill in guarding her- 
self from being “bested” by the scheming 
type of old soldiers. She was one of a class 
whom the type in question may be said to 
regard as legitimate prey ; that is to say, she 
was the proprietress of a “small general ” 
shop in a very poor neighbourhood. To the 
well-to-do outsider, accustomed to shoppin 
in large establishments, the small gene 
shop of a poor quarter, with its one ill- 
“dressed” oil-lamplighted window, and 
small “hutch” door, with tinkling bell at- 





tached to give warning of the entrance of a 
customer, would appear a miserable affair ; 
but to the inhabitants of the locality in which 
it is situated such a shop is an important in- 
stitution. The keeper of such a shop is in 
her way—for it is generally a woman—a 
universal provider. She is a grocer, baker, 
provision dealer, dairyman, confectioner, oil- 
man, tobacconist, draper, ironmonger, corn- 
chandler, and coal and firewood dealer all 
rolled into one. Having regard to the fact 
that her customers are for the most part 
of the “cas’alty” labouring class, she is 
bound to give credit, and that is where the 
opportunity of the old soldiers comes in. 
They play a variety of the confidence trick, 
pay ready money for a week or two to in- 
spire a belief in their honesty, and then 
get into the debt of the shopkeeper as deeply 
as they can. They are good at getting up 
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pitiful stories, and lavish in promises to 
pay. When they have exhausted their re- 
sources in that way, and credit is at length 
stopped, they—often literally—‘ snap their 
fingers” at their victim, and seek to repeat 
the performance elsewhere, for there is no 
trade protection association among the small 
general traders. The possession of tact in 
giving and firmness in declining to give credit 
makes all the difference between success and 
failure in the small general business, and the 
successful shopkeeper of this class must per- 
force be a keen reader of character. Such a 
person of any lengthened business experience 
has a more intimate, practical, and detailed 
knowledge of how the poor live than could 
probably be gained by a whole royal com- 
mission. It was in this connection that Mrs. 
Harding became an ally of mine, and was in 
the early days of my work among the poor a 
guide, philosopher, and friend to me. 

I was one day dealing with a case in which 
@ poor woman was in great distress of mind 
because she had got some washing to do and 
had not the money to obtain the necessary 
materials wherewith to accomplish the work. | 

“T shall lose eighteenpence if I can’t get | 
it done,” she said, with tears in her eyes, | 
“and perhaps lose other work too, for people | 
who have washing to give out won't study | 
you if you have to disappoint them.” 

*You don’t look fit to stand at the wash- | 
tub,” I said, noting her weak and hunger- | 
worn appearance. 

“T could manage it all right,” she exclaimed 
eagerly. ‘ By working late I could get it | 
done and take it home to-night, and then I | 
could get something to eat out of the pay for 
it. As to eating though,” she added, “I am | 
thinking more of the children than of myself. 
It is not often that we are so hard put to it, 
but this morning they had to go to school | 
without breakfast, poor little things! They | 
knew it was my misfortune and not my fault | 
that I had nothing for them to eat, and they | 
tried to be brave and not to ery, but you | 
could see their poor little lips quivering.’ 

I had every reason to believe that the | 
woman was telling a literal and painful truth. 
Her husband was sober, and steady, and, 
until a year previously, had been a strong | 
, and capable labourer, able to command | 
tolerably constant employment. But one | 
day when engaged upon some heavy work 
he had, in labourer’s phrase, “ overlifted ” 
himself. From that time he had been, “ off | 
and on,” an out-patient of various hospitals, 
and was practically an invalid. 

“You had better get something to eat | 


| 





before starting your work,” I said in refer- 
ence to her last remarks. “Here are two 
tickets, each for a shilling’s worth of goods; 
they will enable you to get a little food, as 
well as the washing materials you require.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she exclaimed, her face 
flushing with pleasure ; “ won’t the little ones 
be delighted when they come home and find I 
have got a dinner for them?” Then, after 
a pause, she added in a hesitating tone, 
“Couldn't I take the tickets to Mrs. 
Harding?” 

“Who is Mrs. Harding?” I asked rather 
sharply, thinking it possible that there might 
be some dodge behind this request. 

“She is mostly called the old soldier,” the 
woman answered ; “perhaps you know her 


by that name: the woman who keeps the 


small general shop over the way, you know.” 


“T don’t know,” I said ; “but in any case I 


| can’t see that a shopkeeper of that class could 


serve you as well as a leading tradesman.” 

“Begging your pardon, sir, I think she 
could serve me better, she is used to us poor 
| folks and our ways. ‘She would break up a 
| shilling as a large shopkeeper would not care 
| to do.” 

“There may be something in that,” I 
assented, “but before agreeing to your re- 
| quest I must speak to this Mrs. Harding.” 

Accordingly I crossed the street and 
| entered the shop. As the proprietress was 
busy serving at the moment, I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing her before having to 
address her. She was a comely-looking 
middle-aged woman, With once black hair 
| turned to “iron grey.” Her eyes were clear 
| and penetrating, and the lower part of her 
face was pronouncedly indicative of firmness 
of character. Still, on the whole, the expres- 
sion of the countenance was pleasing. When 
| she had disposed of the customer to whom 
she had been attending when I entered, I 
introduced myself and briefly narrated the 
circumstances that had led to my calling 
upon her. 

“T hardly know how to answer you,” she 
said musingly. “Perhaps I ought to men- 
tion, in the first place, that this poor woman 
is in my debt to the amount of ten shillings ; 
the highest amount to which I can afford to 
let even the most trustworthy of my cus- 
tomers go. And as the honest, deserving 
poor are always grateful for any ‘little kind- 
| ness, I daresay one reason with her for 
| suggesting that she should be allowed to 
| bring the tickets here was a wish to 
do me a good turn in the way of business. 
But apart from that,” sh2 went on, seeing 
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that though she paused I made no comment, 
“or from my natural wish as a shopkeeper 
to get all the trade I can, I think I may say 
that she would be better served here than in 
a better establishment. You may perhaps 
scarcely be able to credit that, still I honestly 
believe that such is the case; nor am I alone 
in that opinion, for I may tell you that if 
your tickets had been open tickets, as one 
might say, most of them would have come to 
me. If you are giving away so much coal, 
or meat, or bread, or the like, then the larger 
the trader that supplies them the better. 
But when you leave it to a poor mother to 
take out the value of a shilling to the greatest 
advantage for herself and family it is a dif- 
ferent affair. The shopping of the very poor 
is a thing by itself and, practically speaking, 
can’ only be done with those who, like my- 
self, lay themselves out for that trade. In 
this matter, as in most questions between 
rich and poor, it is a case of ‘unto them that 
have shall be given.’ The rich can buy 
cheaper than the poor, because they can deal 
at the large stores and great private estab- 
lishments that do sell cheap to those who 
can always pay ready money and buy 
in the quantities that large concerns sell 
in. But the poor can’t always pay ready 
money, and they never can buy in the 
quantities that the big places sell in. The 
circumstances alier the cases, and we small 
traders meet the circumstances and suit the 
convenience of the poor, and therefore they 
prefer to deal with us. You may take my 
word for it too, that whatever well-meaning 
people may say as to the un-economical ways 
in which the poor spend their incomes, the 
poor know their own business best in the 
matter. They learn in the school of ex- 
perience, they must practise economy to live 
at all, but it must be the economy that is 
possible to them. Excuse me saying so 
much,” the shopkeeper concluded, in a lighter 
tone than she had been previously speaking 
in, “I have thought a great deal upon the 
point, but this is about the first opportunity 
I have had of speaking my mind.” 

“I can see the general force of your re- 
marks,” I said. “I will tell the woman she 
can bring the tickets here if she chooses.” 

“Don’t let us be rash,” replied the old 
soldier smiling, “let her take value from me 
for one ticket in the first place, and then you 
can see how it is made up, and whether you 
consider the transaction satisfactory.” 

“ Very well,” I agreed, “we will leave it 
at that for the present.” 

For one in her position the old soldier ' 








was evidently a somewhat exceptional’ per- 
sonage, generally intelligent, fairly well edu- 
cated, taking a thoughtful, observant, kindly 
interest in the great social problem of one 
side of which she saw so much in her daily 
experience, and if strong-minded, only so 


in the best sense of the phrase. What 
she had said had made me rather curious as 
to the practical point at issue, and as was 
in the neighbourhood of her shop again about 
half-past. seven the same evening I looked 
in. Mrs. Harding, who had been sitting 
behind the counter knitting, put down her 
work as I entered, and by way of greeting, 
remarked, “‘ You knew it was my slack time 
then.” 

“TI really had not thought of that,” I re- 
plied, “though, of course, I might have 
known that you would not be so busy at 
night as you are in the day time. 

“It isn’t that exactly,” she explained ; 
“one of my busiest times will commence 
about an hour hence; but just now is the 
lull between tea and supper.” 

“Your customers buy from meal to meal 
then.” 

** Many of them must, for what little money 
they get comes to them in the same hand-to- 
mouth fashion. The same people don’t come 
for every meal, understand; as a rule, my 
customers are not four, or even three meals a 
day people. Those who can afford break- 
fast or diner may not be able to afford tea 
or supper, while others who may not have 
been able to obtain any other meal may be 
able to treat themselves to supper. In fact, 
the latter is very often the case, and that is 
why supper is such a leading meal with the 
very poor. You see, being most of them— 
women as well as men—cas’alty people, they 
have to wait until they get home after the 
day’s search for work, and compare notes as 
to what ‘luck’ they may have met with 
before they can decide firstly, whether they 
can have a supper at all, and if so, secondly, 
what kind of a supper it shall be. At best 
it will not be a very luxurious meal. Bread 
is nearly always the chief feature in it; 
whether the ‘relish’ to go with it shall be 
a small piece of cheap cheese, or say, a 
rasher of bacon, or a tin of lobster, will 
depend upon the state of the funds for the 
day. I have heard people talking of the 
poor who may be starving one day, then liv- 
ing riotously the next, if they chanced to have 
the means. There would really be some ex- 
cuse for the poor if they did do so, but they 
do not; such talk is nonsense. The poor 
look upon themselves as acting in a rather 
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regardless-of-expense manner when they ven- 
ture on a tin of lobster or salmon for supper. 
Yet a sixpenny or even an eightpenny tin of 
such ‘relishes’ can scarcely be considered a 
great extravagance when you consider that 
it has to be divided among—say—a man and 
wife and three or four children, who may 
not have had anything to eat since they 
breakfasted upon a scanty allowance of 
bread and weak tea. But there! my woman's 
tongue is running away ‘with me. You 
haven’t come here to hear me chatter about 
things in general, but to see what was had 
for your shilling ticket; so here.is the ac- 
count.” 

As she finished speaking she opened a 
drawer, and, taking a paper from it, placed 
it on the counter before me. I still have 
this bill among my little collection of such 
curiosities, and, as it is as representative a 
document to-day as it was originally, it is 
perhaps worth quoting, as illustrating in some 
detail how the poor live, and showing how 
far, or at any rate how variedly, a shilling 
may be made to go. 

The various purchases making up the 
amount were set forth, item by item, and 
ran as follows :—“ Half-quartern loaf, 23d. ; 
ounce of butter, 1d.; ounce of tea, 14d. ; 
quarter of a pound moist sugar, 3d. ; quarter 
of a pound treacle, $d. ; milk, d. ; half-pound 
of soap, 1d. ; quarter of pound soda, 4d. ; 
square of blue, 4d.; two ounces of starch, 
3d.; seven pounds of. coals, 1d. ; bundle of 
firewood, $d. ; box of matches, 4d.” 

“Are you satisfied, sir?” Mrs. Harding 
asked, when I had finished my perusal of 
the paper. 

“ Abundantly satisfied, personally,” I said ; 
“it seems to me a remarkable shilling’s 
worth.” 

“I won’t say that,” she replied, “ because 
I am making up such shilling’s worths every 
day. But do you think that any tradesman 
in the High Street would have broken up a 
shilling in that fashion, or that any poor 
woman would have ventured to have asked 
him to do so ?” 

**T suppose not,” I said. 

“ And yet,” Mrs. Harding went on, “in 
many cases—in this one, for instance—such 
a breaking up is a great matter to the poor 
person concerned. Of course I am speaking 
of the general position. When upon her 
own resources a shilling would be rather 
a large than a small amount for this poor 
woman to have in hand. If she had been in 
that position to-day, and had been compelled 
to spend her shilling at a large establish- 








ment, she would have had to take goods in 
such quantities that she could not have pro- 
cured both food and the requisites for doing 
her half-day’s washing. If, as is most likely, 
her first thought had been for her hungry 
children, she would have had to give up the 
washing for lack of the means to do it. Or, 
if she had been cruel to be kind, and deter- 
mined to do the work, she would have had 
to stand. to. the wash-tub, foodless and faint, 
and with the ery of the children for bread 
ringing in her ears. As it is she has been 
able to. give herself and her children a meal, 
and to earn a little money as well.” 

So commenced my acquaintance with the 
old soldier. I have recorded the conversa- 
tion at some length, for though arising out 
of a small matter, it is, I venture to think, 
interesting in itself as giving some insight 
into the methods by which the exceedin 
poor contrive to “ make ends meet.” I —_ 
it both interesting and profitable, for at that 
time I was but young to my work; much of 
my experience had yet to be gained, and it 
was my cue to gather the view of old cam- 
paigners. By those who had nicknamed her 
the old soldier Mrs. Harding was regarded 
as being knowing and hard. As a matter 
of fact she was wise and kind. Even for 
those who are spoken of as the worthless 
poor she had a tender feeling, founded upon 
a true knowledge and appreciation of the 
terrible character of their material surround- 
ings—surroundings that cannot fail to exer- 
cise a demoralising influence upon natures 
that are at all weak. Many a loaf and bit 
of butter, many a “heel” of cheese, many a 
“knuckle” bone, or outside rasher of bacon, 
many a lower cut of tinned or potted meats 
did she give away “on the quiet” to those 
to whom she knew hunger would make even 
such small gifts precious. She was con- 
stantly making soups and beef-tea for the 
sick among her poverty-stricken neighbours, 
and was always willing to take a “relief 
turn” at night nursing where such a service 
was needful. Nor, being herself a true 
Christian, did she fail to avail herself of the 
opportunity afforded by sick nursing for 
speaking words in season in the way of 
moral or spiritual counsel or consolation. 

The great organized charitable institutions 
of the land, and the individual munificence 
of the charitable rich, do much for the poor ; 
but so also do the proverbial kindness of 
the poor to the poor, and the good deeds of 
those who, like “the old soldier,” are them- 
selves among the dwellers upon the threshold 
of poverty. 





(Git a hand to your brother 
Wrestling with wind and wave, 
Eagerly help another— 
You are saved that you may save! 


Weavily seas are breaking 
O’er his drooping form, 

Hope is his heart forsaking, 
Help ! warriors of the storm ! 


Out of the depths of sorrow 
Calls he with bitter cry, 

Wait for no other morrow, 
But grasp him ere he die. 





“GIVE A HAND TO YOUR BROTHER.” 








Cometh no shining angel 
In swift, unwearied flight, 

With the voice of the glad evangel, 
Down from the courts of light. 


Hearts and hands that are human 
In pitying haste must move, 

Throw out the rope of promise, 
Draw him with cords of love. 


Give a hand to your brother 
Wrestling with wind and wave, 
Eagerly help another— 
You are saved that you may save! 


Cc. T. CARISBROOKR 
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“THE SAME NIGHT IN WHICH HE WAS BETRAYED.” 


By JOHN KENNEDY, D.D., Aurnor or “Tue Sztr-Revenation or Jesus Curist,’? Bre. 


A MOST memorable night ; few to com- 

pare with it in the history of the world. 
Fifteen hundred years before or thereabouts, 
the first Passover,was celebrated. Israel was’ 
in bondage, and, in redeeming them God 
gave them an institute by which they should 
be reminded, year by year, of the power and 
grace that set them free. The people, who 
“bowed their head and worshipped” when 
they received the divine command, never 
forgot the darkness of that night—the darkest 
before the dawn—when they awaited with 
trembling solicitude the hour of their re- 
demption. Now another redemption was 
drawing nigh, more ‘glorious than that of 
Israel from Egypt ; but it was coming “‘with- 
out observation,” and was to be accomplished 
by other means. No deaths of the first-born 
in the houses of Jerusalem; no Red Sea de- 
struction of enemies. The Redeemer was 
no Moses, nursed in a palace, learned in the 
wisdom and mighty in the deeds of this 
world’s heroes. But He wasmore. Angels 
had celebrated His birth. Magi from an 


Eastern land had rendered him homage while | 


as yet there was no sign to distinguish Him’ 
from the commonest and poorest, of the ¢hil- 
dren of Bethlehem. For thirty years He 
lived a quiet private life, a man among men, 
a worker among workers, bearing the heat 
and burden of poverty and toil. For three 
years He had gone about through the land, 
“doing good,” preaching the gospel of the 
Kingdom of God, and gradually producing 
the impression that He was Himself the 
King. Such a life as His had never before 
been lived in Israel. But its beauty and 
significance were not appreciated by the 
rulers of His nation, and He knew that “His 
hour ”—the hour of His dying, the hour at 
once of His shame and of His glory—was at 
hand. 

For three days of the week of His death 
He took His place in the Temple—His 
Father’s house—confronting and arguing 
with those whom He knew to be plotting 
against His life, and teaching the multitude ; 
retiring each evening to that home in Bethany 
where His presence was as sunshine, and 
where His spirit found refreshment in the 
society of those who loved Him. On the 
fourth day He does not seem to have gone 
into the city. May we speak of Him, after 


the manner of men, as gathering up His 
strength for the great conflict that, lay before 
Him ?- On the fifth day He gives instructions 
to His disciples to prepare for the celebration 
of the Passover in the evening—that evening 
being, according to Jewish reekoning, the 
beginning of the sixth day. 

They are now assembled. And what a 
revelation of character do we find! The 
“Lord and Master,” with the shadow of the 
cross deepening upon Him, seems as’if He 
had nought todo but tocomfort and instruct 
the, little band of disciples that surround 
Him. But, alas, for *the disciples! One of 
them had been to the ¢hief priests and elders, 
and had bargained with them for the betrayal 
of his Master. Judas {Was the only “Judean” 
in the Apostolate, Bvidently a “man of 
affairs,”spossessed of {qualities which,marked 
him out for the, busimess-man of the com- 
pany. » The veil has not been lifted off the 
process ‘by which, under Satanic influence, 
he. became capable ‘of the deed which will 
ever distinguish him as the chief of sinners. 
But we must dismiss every explanation that 
would convert hiscrime into a grand mistake, 
or that) would in any wise extenuate his 
guilé His character is a “mystery of ini- 
quity.” The other disciples were contend- 
ing, or had contended when they entered 
the upper chamber, which of them should be 
accounted the greatest. Strange persistence 
of evilvand of error! After all that they 
had seen in their Master and heard from His 
lips, and notwithstanding all that He had 
told them of the death He was to suffer, 
they would not relinquish the hope of 
temporal dignities. Whether their present 
“strife” (Luke xxii. 24) had aught to do with 
the place which each of them should occupy 
| at the table, and whether Judas was at the 
| bottom of the evil as he was on another oc- 
|casion (Matt. xxvi. 8; comp. John xii. 4) 
we do not know. But we turn from the 
disciples to the Master, and cannot fail to 
observe, not only how far He was “ separate 
from sinners,” but how far He was separate 
from and above even those who had for 
years enjoyed the utmost advantage of His 
example and training. 

The evangelists, John especially, have 
opened for us the door of the upper chamber. 
| The twelve only were there in person, but 
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the ore world was ery to see with 
the disciples’ eyes and hear with their ears, 
what it could not have entered into the heart 
of man to conceive. Of the act of Mary the 
day before at Bethany, when she anointed 
His feet with the costly spikenard, Jesus 
said that wherever His gospel was preached 
in the whole world, the story of her devotion 
should be told for a memorial of her. It is 
well that it should be. But of greater con- 
sequence it is that His own acts in the upper 
chamber, and His own words spoken there, 
should be told “in the whole world.” Who 
can estimate the loss to mankind if the echoes 
of His voice had not passed through the 
humble walls which first heard them ? 

To that night, “the same in which He 
was betrayed,” we owe an example of the 
profoundest humility. We can imagine the 
amazement and self-upbraiding with which 
the disciples saw their Lord girding Himself 
with a towel and preparing to wash their 
feet ; and we can sympathise with him who 
said, “‘ Lord, thou shalt never wash my feet.” 
But there was need, and there is need still, 
for the lesson which He taught. He humbled 
Himself when He assumed our nature ; and 
in our nature He humbled Himself to serve. 
In His humility there was no unreality, no 
mere outward show. He was incapable of 
aught that was not genuine and of the heart. 
Of all the virtues humility may be regarded 
as the most distinctively Christian—as an 
attitude of the soul both towards God and 
towards man. Towards God, it is on the 
part of man a sense of sin or moral unworthi- 
ness, such as we find in the prayer of the 
Publican. Towards man, it is both senti- 
ment and action, the action easily recognised, 
but the sentiment not easily defined, except 
by negatives—it is not pride, it is not arro- 
gance, and yet we know it when we feel it, 
or when we see it. One thing is certain, 
that it does not exclude the knowledge or 
consciousness of one’s own gifts or virtues— 
rather is it a halo aroundthem. ‘The greater 
a man is, and the more good, if the expres- 
sion be allowed, supposing him conscious of 
both, the truer is his humility, when he is 
proud of neither and unfeignedly condescends 
to men and things of low estate. In the 
case of our Lord, while humbling Himself to 
serve, He said, “‘ Ye call me Lord and Master, 
and sol am.” He did not cease to be great 
when serving ; rather is it His conscious 
greatness that renders His act so illustrious 
an example of humility. 

This introduces us to another thought. 
To Christ’s words in the upper chamber we 


“THE SAME NIGHT IN WHICH HE WAS BETRAYED.” 
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| 
|owe a oe self rendation of what He was 


and what His mission was. We turn with 
interest to the last words of Moses before 
he ascended Mount Nebo to die, and we find 
they consisted of “the blessing” of the tribes 
of Israel, prophetic of their future—nothing 
about himself. When Joshua came to dic 
he charged the people with a burning earnest- 
ness to cleave to Jehovah their God, but all 
that he had to say about himself was, “ As 
for me and“ my house, we will serve the 
Lord.” Moses and Joshua knew that their 
personal connection with Israel was at an 
end; and even what they had done, they 
had done only as servants whose “appointed 
time ” was accomplished. But when we read 
the last words of Jesus Christ we find our- 
selves in a new world of thought. As we 
read sentence by sentence, we ask every 
moment, “Who art Thou?” or exclaim, 
“What manner of man is this?” “Igo to 
prepare a place for you.” “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” ‘‘ Because I 
live, ye shall live also.” “As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide in 
the vine, no more can ye except ye abide in 
me.” “It is expedient for you that I go 
away ; for if I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you, but if I depart J 
will send Him unto you.” “ Father, glorify 
Thy Son, that Thy Son also may glorify 
Thee.” “Father, I will that they also whom 
Thou hast given me be with me where I am, 
that they may behold my glory.” 

As we read, not these words alone, but all 
the words spoken in that upper chamber, we 
become conscious that “from the beginning 
of the world” there had not arisen a man 
like unto this man. Of the “order” to 
which He belonged He was the only member. 
To the end of time, and through eternity, 
His place will continue to be gloriously 
unique. As Moses and Joshua were true to 
themselves, to their character and office, so 
was Jesus Christ. They were self-revealed 
as servants, He was self-revealed as the ever- 
living Lord. 

To this “same night” we owe some of the 
richest consolations of the divine word. The 
prophet Isaiah wrote: “The Spirit of the 
Lord God is upon me; because the Lord 
hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
unto the meek ; He hath sent me to bind up 
the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound ; to proclaim the ac- 
ceptable year of our Lord, and the day of 
vengeance of our God; to comfort all that 
mourn ; to appoint unto them that mourn in 
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Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, | gifts to your children, how much more shall 
the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of | your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.” (Ch. Ixi.) | to them that ask Him.” But on the night 
In the book of the same prophet we read: | of the betrayal the Lord looks forward 
“The Lord God hath given me the tongue | to the great work which He was committing 
of the learned that I should know how to | to His Apostles and to their successors, the 
speak a word in season to him that is weary.” | living Church of all ages ; and knowing full 
(Ch. 1. 4). These wondrous sayings were all | well that that work was not to be accom- 
, fulfilled in and by Christ. His mission was | plished by the “might and power” of man, 
a gospel. “Joy to the world, the Lord is | He says, “It is expedient for you that I go 
come.” ‘Grace was poured upon His lips.” | away 5 for if I go not away the Comforter 
Nowhere are we more conscious of this than | will not come unto you; but if I depart, I 
when we enter the upper chamber and hear | will send Him unto you. And He, when he 
Him say, “ Let not your heart be troubled ; | is come, will convict the world in respect of 
ye believe in God, believe also in me. In | sin, of righteousness, and of judgment.” 
my Father’s house are many mansions ; if it | It is in this promise we have the guarantee 
were not so I would have told you. I go / of the world’s conversion to God. When 
to prepare a place for you. And if I go and | men confront us with the vastness, call it 
prepare a place for you, I will come again | the impossibility, of the task which the 
and receive you unto myself, that where I | Christian Church professes to have in hand ; 
am ye may be also.” “I will not leave you | when we are asked how, as sane men, we 
orphans, I will come unto you.” “Peace I can dream of turning all the Mohammedans, 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you: | and Buddhists, and Confucians, and Hindoos 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you. | of the world into Christians, we are conscious 
Let not your heart be troubled, neither let | of the most perfect sober-mindedness when 
it be afraid.” we reply, “Christ liveth; He hath all power; 
The world was very “ weary ” when Jesus | the heavens shall pass away sooner than His 
came into it—weary both in its superstition words fail.” ‘ 
and in its scepticism. And Jesus brought! It was on this memorable night that Jesus 
comfort to it, not by repeating the arguments | instituted the ordinance which we know as 
of the wise to prove a God and a future, cor- | the Lord’s Supper, and which has been ob- 
recting and intensifying them as His higher | served from that time until now “in remem- 
knowledge might suggest. He spoke as one | brance of Him.” In this institution He re- 
“having authority,” and not with the hesi-| vealed Himself with a fulness and a distinct- 
tating voice of philosopher and scribe. The ness which it is scarcely possible to misunder- 
rightfulness of His authority was certified | stand.* “This do,” He said, “in remem- 
by His character and works, and by the self-| brance of Me.” He thus erects a monument 





commending power of His words themselves. |to Himself. This did not Moses in the ordi- 
‘nance of the Passover. He and his name 
| had no place in it. But Jesus places Him- 
self in the forefront of the Christian Passover. 
Its one purpose was to commemorate Him. 
And in this he asserted a position for Him- 
self which no other servant of God, either 
before or after, has ever done. 

Nor is that less remarkable or significant 
which He ordained to be done in remembrance 
of Him. Taking bread, He said, “ This is 
My body which is given for you: this do in 
remembrance of Me.” Taking the cup, He 
| said, “This cup is the new covenant in My 


We now, “ believing in God and believing in 
Him,” under our trials and amid our con- 
flicts, hear him saying, “ Ye are not orphans; 
let not your hearts be troubled.” Standing 


on the brink of what we call the river of | 
death, wondering what there is on the other | 


side and what awaits us there, we hear him 


say, “In my Father’s house are many man- | 


sions ; if it were not so, I would have told 
you. I go to prepare a place for you.” 


Enough this for life and for death ; Christ 


Himself with us on this side of the river, 
Christ with us on the other ! 





On this “same night” Christ gave to His blood, even that which is poured out for you.” 
Church the fullest promises and assurances (R. V., Luke xxii. 20.) Or more fully, as 
of the Holy Spirit. In the Psalms and pro-| given by Matthew, “Drink ye all of it: for 
phets we find precious words respecting the | this is My blood of the covenant which is 
work of the Divine Spirit (Ps. li. 10, 11;) shed for many for the remission of sins.” 
Is. Ae : = pee pd Zech. = (R. V.) 

6). ist Himself had before now said,| , ay 7 
7 ye being evil know how to give good Revelation of Jeaus Chilat,” pp. + —s  lemaa aie 
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Jesus thus deliberately chose to have Him- 
self commemorated through all time by 
symbols of his death. There were many 
scenes in His life in which He was all glorious, 
as when with the crowd around Him, He 

ake as never man spake; as when He took 
little children in His arms and blessed them ; 
as when the multitude left His presence re- 
stored to health and soundness; as when 
He stood by the grave and called forth the 
dead ; as when He received an embassy from 
heaven and was transfigured in communion 
with them ; or as when He gave commands 
to the winds and waves and they obeyed 
Him. The death on the cross, with a known 
malefactor on either side of Him, was the 
only event in His history that was not all 
glorious, but all shameful, as men judged. 
And yet the monument Jesus Christ erected 
to his own memory was a symbolic represen- 
tation of that death. Surely that death was 
something other than it seemed. He had 
said before, “The Son of Man has come to 
give His life a ransom for many.” And now 
He was consistent with Himself when He 
ordained that the “signs ” of His death should 
be the “signs” of Himself. He had come to 
die; and His death being, in His purpose 
and regard, the chiefest and most glorious 
event in His earthly history, He chose to be 
remembered for ever, not as the Mighty 
Worker, but as the Dying Lamb. 

Accepting the Lord’s Supper as an index 
to the mind of Christ, we conclude that 
Christ Himself is the very heart and centre 
of Christianity. ‘Do this in remembrance 
of Me.” Eliminate Him from Christianity, 
and, whatever may remain of moral wisdom 
and of moral influence, the remnant is not 
the faith which He gave to the world. We 
conclude likewise that His death, as He de- 
signed it, and as He would have his disciples 
to regard it, was no mere martyrdom, but the 
very ground on which remission of sins was 
to be preached among all nations. This 
then, according to the teaching of that memor- 
able night—Christ himself in His glorious 
Person, the death of Christ an atonement for 
the world—this is the Christianity of Christ. 

From the upper chamber we follow Christ 
to Gethsemane, that olive-garden, that “ holy 
ground,” the scene of former conflicts and 
prayers. He is now no longer jubilant in 
the consciousness of all power, and in the 
oe; rae of triumph on earth and in heaven. 

is words are not of “joy ”—joy that was 
His own, and that was to be the heritage 
of His disciples. “My soul is exceedingly 








sorrowful,” He said, “even unto death.” 
These words cover a great mystery. Is 
Jesus less heroic in the prospect of martyr- 
dom than were those whom faith in Him 
inspired in after ages? Stephen’s soul was 
not “sorrowful” or “troubled” when his 
murderers “ gnashed on him with their teeth.” 
Paul, in the immediate prospect of a martyr’s 
death, declared himself ready to be offered, 
and triumphed in the assured hope of the 
crown of righteousness. How shall we ex- 
plain the darkness that fell on the soul of 
Jesus inGethsemane? We shall not attempt 
to lift the veil farther than it was lifted by 
Himself shortly before, when, in instituting 
the Lord’s Supper, He spoke of His blood as 
shed for the remission of sins, our present 
object being to learn the lesson which His 
Gethsemane experience teaches, of submission 
to the will of God. In this, as in other things, 
He has left us an example that we should 
follow His steps. “If we look into His 
heart we shall see how a yes and a no are in 
conflict there. The decision costs Him a 
struggle. But in the struggle He sinned not. 
The no with which His nature shrank from 
suffering was in itself as sinless as the yes 
with which He submitted Himself to His 
Father’s will.” The uniqueness of the posi- 
tion which He occupied, and of the sufferings 
which He endured, does not take from the 
force of the example which He has left us of 
profound submission to the Divine will. 

Before the betrayal is consummated, while 
it is yet in process, Jesus stands forth before 
us as the same Mighty and Gracious One 
that He had ever been. The darkness has 
passed away. No more strong crying and 
tears. The very soldiers who have come to 
take Him are awed by his presence. To 
Peter, who drew his sword to rescue Him, 
He said, “Thinkest thou that I cannot 
now pray to my Father, and He shall pre- 
sently give Me more than twelve legions of 
angels?” The strange power which had 
during His ministry scattered health around 
Him was still His, and the same grace, for, 
touching the wounded ear of the servant of 
the high priest, He healed him. What Jesus 
had been throughout the yesterday of His 
life, when multitudes followed Him, He is 
to-day, when the cry is being evoked, “‘ Away 
with Him.” In the hour of His deepest 
humiliation His glory shines through, and 
cannot be hid. So that it is with no “ doubt- 
ful mind” that we bow down and worship 
Him as “the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.” 








ROYAL FUNERAL CEREMONIES IN EGYPT. 


O* Thursday, March 29th, at 6.30 a.m., | of 1882; and it was a relief and satisfaction 

the town of Alexandria was aroused | when the Egyptian gendarmes interfered in 
to excitement by the firing of three gunsfrom | the scene, rescuing the unhappy buffaloes 
Fort Pharos, the signal that the royal steam from their brutal drivers, and distributing 
yacht Fuad, from Constantinople, containing among the latter such hearty thwacks with 
the body of Prince Hassan, the late brother | their sticks as sounded even above the tumult 
of the Khedive, had appeared in sight. It| of voices, and causing the former to be led 
was also the signal for all those who were to | off with something like order towards the 
take part in the funeral procession to as- | place where the poor brutes were to be sacri- 
semble at the Arsenal, where the body was ficed. Closely following on the buffaloes 
to be landed. There the troops paraded at | came a string of camels bearing panniers 
seven o'clock, and there all officials, military | filled with bread, oranges, and dates, also for 
and civil, waited for two hours until the | popular distribution, and a large proportion 
procession was formed, and at 9.30, the re-| of the native bystanders streamed off after 
mains of the late prince having been brought | what was the most interesting part of the 
ashore on a state barge, the procession at day’s proceedings to them, surging down the 
length started. Quite two miles of streets had | Nabi Daniel Street, and filling it with a sea 
to be traversed at a slow funeral march, every | of tossing turbans. Next appeared a large 
street lined with the native inhabitants, every | group of water-carriers, each bearing on his 
window crowded with women, every stand-| back a jar of water of unusual shape, covered 
ing-point, even dangerous scaffolding and | with wicker-work, and carrying in his hand 
crumbling, burnt ruins, occupied by in-/| the invariable brass cup, his office for the day 
terested spectators, before the Nabi Daniel | not to sell, but give water to whoever asked, 
Mosque, where the interment was to take from the Khedive. These water-carriers 
place, was reached. But the best place for | formed a shifting group in the cleared space 
observation was the building occupied by | in front of the balcony, and there remained 
the head-quarters of the British army, whose | until the actual funeral procession began de- 
large stone balcony commands a view both | filing past on its way to the mosque. First 
of the Rue Cherif Pasha, up which the pro-| came a long array of native religious nota- 
cession was to pass, and also of the Nabi | bilities, including the blind men attached to 
Daniel Street, where the mosque is situated. | the various mosques, each led by a boy, the 
At first it was amusing enough to watch | priests, teachers, and in fact all the Moham- 








the assembling of the ever-increasing crowds | medan staff of Alexandria. 


in the streets below and the houses around, | 
the strange blending of festivity and | 
mourning, the alternating gay flags and /! 
funeral inscriptions, where large black letters | 
on a sombre ground set forth in various | 
languages the virtues of the deceased 
prince, and the woe caused on earth by 
his departure. But shortly after nine 
o’clock the first earnest of the actual -pro- 
ceedings of the day arrived in the shape 
of a herd of buffaloes, destined to be 
slaughtered after the funeral in the sight 
of the populace, who were to be fed by 
their flesh. The poor beasts were being 
hustled along by a'crowd of pushing, gesti- 
culating, and shrieking Arabs, who in their 
excitement and jealousy of each other seemed 
ready to tear the unfortunate animals to 
pieces while yet alive. The shouts and angry 
noises of this crowd, comprising as it did 
some of the lowest and roughest of the native 
population, reminded more than one Euro- 
pean resident of the sounds which heralded 





the rising of the populace and the massacre 





The many stately forms, swart faces and 
handsome turbans, massed and marching 
together in irregular array ; the picturesque 
eastern costumes, some of them composed of 
rich materials, and nearly all of delicate 
and artistic colours ; the numbers of banners 
and flags of almost every’ hue, shape, and 


| device, held above the heads of the men; all 


united in forming a picture of quaintness 
and beauty absolutely new and unique to 
European eyes, while the deep chanting 
song which accompanies all native funerals, 
sung in unison by hundreds of men’s voices 
as they passed along, gave a peculiar weird 
impressiveness to the scene. 

It was more than half an hour before, this 
part of the procession had passed by, and 
immediately afterwards came the Egyptian 
native regiments, in tarboosh, white uniform 
and crape badge, at slow funeral mareh, till 
they reached head-quarters, ‘where they 
lined the open space: in front, until, fol- 
lowed and relieved by the regimentiof Royal 
Irish Rifles. Both regiments were headed 
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by their band, but the instruments were | which were laid the uniform and decorations, 


silent by express orders of the Khedive, and 
to European ears the absence of military 
music was the one thing lacking in the 
impressiveness of the scene. After the 
Rifles in their dark green came the two 
English generals, followed by a group of 
military officers of staff and departments, 
and naval officers from the English and 
French men-of-war ships stationed here, 
whose varied uniforms of scarlet and gold, 
dark blue and white, made a spot of well- 
contrasted colour in this part of the pro- 
cession. Next came a host of consuls and 
other civil officials all in black, and then 
followed the immediate funeral cortege, con- 
sisting of Mohammedan priests in rich and 
brilliant silk dresses, and boys, also brightly 
attired, swinging brazen censers immediately 
in front of the coffin, which was borne on 
the shoulders of Egyptian sailors (its great 
weight making a change of bearers necessary 
every few minutes), and covered, instead of 
a pall, by a valuable Cashmere shawl, upon 





sword and standard of the deceased. The 
coffin was followed by the only carriages in 
the procession—these occupied by the friends 
and mourners of the late prince, and by the 
native ladies of Alexandria—of course all 
closed, and the horse formerly ridden by the 
dead man was led after them, and was the 
last thing to go by. 

The interment took place inside the 
Mosque, a small and inconvenient building 
for such a purpose, and was only witnessed 
by those immediately concerned, its conclu- 
sion being announced to the public by the 
firing of nineteen guns at intervals of a 
minute. 

It was past noon before the proceedings 
were over and the vast crowd began slowly 
to disperse ; but no European spectator could 
depart without feeling that he had witnessed 
a scene which in its strange mixture of reli- 
gious ceremonial, military spectacle, and 
ancient barbaric customs, could not perhaps 
find its rival in this century. 

FRANCIS CARR. 





FROM SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ We are but little children weak.”’ 
Read Matthew xiv. 15—21. , 
LITTLE THINGS. 


IVE loaves and two small fishes were a 
very humble provision for a great 
feast. Five thousand men, besides women 
and children, had to be fed. But poor and 
scanty though the provision seemed, in the 
hands of Jesus it was enough. The great 
multitude did all eat and were filled. 

The lesson that comes to us out of this 
story is, that we are not to despise humble 
things. And especially we are not to de- 
spise humble provisions or small beginnings 
in the kingdom of Christ. 

In the far-away empire of Japan there is a 
place called Nik-ko. It is so beautiful that 
people in the country say, if you have not 
seen Nik-ko you do not know what beauty 
is. Rich people bury their dead there, and 


it is full of grand monuments. A long time 
ago there was in that country a poor man 
who wished to build a monument in that 
beautiful place. But being poor, he could not 
afford to build one of stone or marble. 


He 








said to himself, ‘‘I will raise a living monu- 
ment.” So he gathered some seeds of the 
cedar-tree and planted them on both sides 
of the road leading to the place. And the 
seeds grew. And tall trees rose up and 
spread their branches. And a great avenue 
of cedars was formed. And now the wonder 
and beauty of Nik-ko are the trees which 
this poor man, because of his poverty, 
planted. It was a handful of seeds in his 
pocket once. It is a glorious avenue now, 
miles in length, of trees which are thirty 
feet round, which rise two hundred feet, and 
which people go to visit from every part of 
the land. 

A few years since in an American city a 
little girl was dying. Her minister came 
often to see her and pray with her. And 
sometimes he would tell her the pleasant 
stories out of the Bible, and sometimes he 
would let her know the wishes concerning 
his work, that were passing through his 
heart. “I do wish,” he said to her one 


‘day, “that I could have a church built for 


working people alone.” “A church for 
working people alone!” the child said to 
herself after he had left. The words took 
hold of her and entered her very heart. 
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She inquired and soon found out the dif- 
ferent kinds of people who would worship 
in such a church; poor people, widows, 
children without parents, factory workers, 


street labourers, porters, servant girls, and | 
young women in warehouses, lonely people | 
| from what small beginnings all that was 


without friends. A great strong wish rose 
up in her heart to help to build that 


and a liberal giver for hospitals and mission 


work among the poor at home. If there 
was a good work going on anywhere in the 
land, the good Lord Shaftesbury was sure to 
be taking some part in it. 

This good man was very fond of telling 


good in his life had come. He owed every- 


church. Then she told the Lord Jesus about | thing to the love and teaching of the house- 
her minister's wish and her wish to help. | keeper in his father’s house. He would 
And although nobody but He knew what | sometimes take his gold watch out of its 
she was doing, and although she was herself | pocket and say, “this was left to me by the 


a sick and helpless child, she began to carry 
out her wish. 


| best friend I ever had.” It was left to him 
‘by the housekeeper. Maria Millis was this 


In a few months after the minister had | best friend’s name. She had come with the 


told her about his wish the child died. 
And next day after her death, he re- 
ceived a letter. It was from her. Inside 
was a small parcel of money, in very tiny 
pieces, a sum altogether which would make 
four shillings and twopence if changed into 
English money. And in the letter were 
these words, “ Dear minister of Jesus Christ, 
my dear kind friend, this is to build the 
church for the working people.” The 
minister’s heart was filled with amazement. 
His eyes flowed over with tears. He looked 
at the little pile of money. He read over 
and over again the short letter. He threw 
himself on his knees, “OQ my Lord,” he 
cried, “it was Thou who didst put it into the 
dear child’s heart to do this, It is from Thee 
this gift has come. And by Thy blessing on 
this gift, this money shall build the church.” 
And by Christ’s blessing it did. The 
minister printed the letter, and told the 
story of the dead child who had written it. 
And he sent the letter far and near through 
all America. And the same Lord who mul- 
tiplied the five loaves and the two small 
fishes so that they fed five thousand besides 
women and children, multiplied the four 
shillings and twopence into thousands of 
— The letter of the dying child with 

er tiny legacy went to thousands of Chris- 
tian hearts. And money in sums small and 
great came to the minister. And the church 
was built. 

One of the best men who ever lived in 
England was that Lord Shaftesbury who 
died only a few years ago. He was a great and 
wise helper of the poor. He was very earnest 
in doing good to the young. He tried in 
many waysto get bad people, thieves even, 
to leave their bad ways and begin new lives. 
He got the long hours, during which people 
had totoil in factories, shortened. He was 
a director of the Bible Society, and he was 
a loving helper of missions to heathen lands, 





boy’s mother into her new house. There 
was no religious life in the house. No one 
thought of speaking a word for God to the 
little boy, no one except Maria Millis. She 
would take the boy on her knee and tell him 
stories out of the Bible. She loved to tell 
him about Jesus coming down from heaven 
to this world to die for us. And she would 
pray with him. She taught him a prayer, 
which the boy used afterwards throughout 
his boyhood, and when he became a man to 
the end of his days, 

The boy was sent to a school in which 
wickedness had the upper hand. Maria 
Millis’s teaching was his protection there. 
And her teaching and her love and her 
prayers had an influence on him for good 
during his entire life. 

A simple servant she was, a housekeeper ; 
but a real saint of God. Her homely lessons 
went to the boy’s heart and remained there. 
The good she sowed in his heart grew with 
his years. And the boy she taught became 
the good Lord Shaftesbury, who was loved 
by all England from the Queen to the poorest 
in the land. And so, all England, and one 
might say, all the world, had a blessing 
beyond price out of the simple christian 
kindness of the housekeeper, Maria Millis. 

Yes, from small beginnings great things 
come in the Kingdom of God. I will only 
this evening tell you of one more. 

A little more than a hundred years ago, 
there was living in the City of Gloucester 
a good man whose name was Robert Raikes. 
As he went through the streets on the Lord’s 
day, he saw great troops of children running 
about wild. He was moved with pity. They 
were ignorant, many of them could not even 
read, few of them knew anything of God. The 
thought came to him that these children 
might be gathered together on the Sundays 
and taught. He made the attempt. In the 
house of a Mr. King in St. Catherine Street, 
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in the month of July, 1780, the first school 


was opened. The thing was felt to be of | 


the Lord. It spread. In other cities, over 
all the country, other men took up the work. 
By-and-by, Sunday-schools arose in every 
city and village. Then they spread to 
America, then to other lands ; now they are 
found in every part of the Christian world. 
Thousands and thousands of thousands of 
children meet every Sunday to praise the 
Lord. It is a great new world, the Sunday- 
school world, in the Kingdom of God. But 
the beginning of it was that humble class 
gathered in from the streets, that met 
Robert Raikes in Mr. King’s house in St. 
Catherine Street, Gloucester, ona July Sun- 
day, more than a hundred years ago. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘ Hushed was the evening hymn.” 
Read 2 Kings v. 1—10. 
ST. BRIDE. 


On one of the Sunday evenings of May 
I told you about St. Patrick. I am going 
to tell you this evening of one who, after 
St. Patrick was dead, did for the young 
women of Ireland what Patrick did for the 
young men. I am going to tell you the 
story of the good St. Bride. 

Perhaps you may remember that when I 
was telling you about Patrick I said that the 


times in which he lived were very bad. They | 


were especially bad in this, that evil men 
went up and down both land and sea, killing 
and robbing, and stealing grown-up people 
and children, whom they afterwards sold as 
slaves. 

Now it happened that a certain Irish chief- 
tain had a slave who had come to him in this 
evil way. She was young and beautiful, as 


| In the course of years the child grew and 
became as beautiful as her mother had been. 
And God opened her heart, and put His own 
life into it. And she became beautiful within 
as well as without. And He put the desire 
into her heart to give herself wholly to the 
service of God, and try to do for the girls 
of Ireland what St. Patrick had done for the 
boys. | 
Meanwhile her father, the Irish chieftain, 
began to hear of her goodness and beauty. 
He began to be proud of her, and in his 
pride he asked her to come and live in his 
house; if she did, he would have her married 
to a neighbouring chieftain. But Brigitta 
refused to live in the house from which her 
| mother had been driven out. She refused 
also to be married to a chieftain. She could 
| not endure the wild ways of the chieftains, 
}and she had given herself to God to work 
| for Him. 
| While she was still young her work began. 
She set herself to teach young girls concern- 
ing the love and holiness of God. And very 
soon she had a company of them always with 
her, as the first disciples were with their 
Lord. When the work grew and the number of 
her maiden disciples became large, she looked 
about for a place in which she could take 
| them, that would be for them both a school 
and a home; and such a place she was not 
| long in finding. 
At that time Ireland was only beginning 
| to be a Christian country ; up till Patrick’s 
| day the people had been heathens. And in 
their heathen worship, instead of churches as 
we have, they had open spaces in the woods, 
| in which they met and had their worship. 
| Brigitta found and took possession of one of 
these—a great rootless temple—a great open 
| Space among trees—a quiet place, away from 


young and beautiful as Hagar, the slave of | the noise of town or village. Into this quiet 
Abraham. And she lived in the house of | shelter she brought her girls; she turned 
the Irish chieftain, as Hagar did in the tent | the place into a home and a church. And 
of Abraham. And just as Sarah did to | there she trained her maidens to be hand- 
Hagar, the chieftain’s wife did to this beauti- | maids of God. Kildare the place came to 
ful slave. She drove the girl out of -the | be called—Kildare, the church of the oak. 

house. And so it came to pass that, in| Here she was always to be found. The 
shame and poverty, this poor slave had a | sick sent to her, and she or her maidens visited 





baby, the child of the chieftain, and she and 
her child were without either home or friend. 

But just at that time the young men 
whom St. Patrick had turned to God were 


going about the land teaching and helping | 
the poor. Two of these holy men discovered | 


the homeless slave and her baby, and took 
pity on them. They baptized them and 
provided a home for them. And the child’s 
name was Brigitta, or Bride. 

XVII—39 


| them. The poor came, and she helped them. 
| The ignorant applied to her, and she taught 
| them concerning God. The grove of oaks 
|in the forest became a holy place, which 
wicked stealers of girls were afraid to enter, 
in which God was worshipped with sweet 
songs and prayers, and in which God’s poor 
were helped. 

Two great works of Christian charity this 
holy lady wrought in her lifetime. She did 
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much to put a stop to the stealing of girls. 
The evil men who stole them and sold them 
as slaves lurked in woods and lonely places 
—like the wolf in Little Red Riding Hood— 
and seized any poor girl who had to pass 
that way on anerrand. Brigitta opened her 
house in the woods for girls. She formed 
them into a society. Those who joined the 
society belonged to her home and were 
pemrees | The girl-stealers were afraid to seize 
any of them. The other good work was 
linked to this. She taught the girls to read, 
to work, to pray, and to visit the sick. The 
grove in the wood became at once a school, 
a church, and a hospital. The girls learned 
to sing the praise of God, and to make clothes 
for the naked, and to visit the sick, and to 
be helpers of the poor. It was a little world 
of workers and helpers. Peace reigned in it, 
and joy. And Brigitta came to be surrounded 
by young women who loved her, who were 
safe under her care, and who, as they grew 
up, set themselves to imitate her holy and 
useful life. 

So famous did Kildare become, and so 
greatly did the people of Ireland believe in the 
holy lady, that crowds came to visit her. Some 
built huts in the wood that they might be 
near to her and have her blessing. Espe- 
cially did the women of Ireland come to her. 
She was, by God’s favour, the helper of 
women ; she helped them to find and keep 
the way to heaven. 

I wish I were able to tell you more fully 
the story of the good which this saintly lady 
did in her lifetime. But in those old days 
people were not able to keep record as we 
can do now of work like hers. It is only a 
very little that we know ; but we know this, 
that she lived a beautiful life and lived it to 
God. She was a gift from God to the poor 
and the sick; she was a blessing to women 
both young and old. Her young maidens grew 
up around her into Sisters of Charity, and 
she was their mother. And she and the 
sisters lived together in the Grove of Oaks. 
And year by year increasing crowds came to 
her tobe counselled and helped. The poor 
and the heavy laden, the sick and the weary 
came, and she did not send them empty 
away. Her pious life and her good deeds 
and the life and works of her Sisters 
of Charity became a great blessing in the 
land. 

At last, when she had reached the long 
age of seventy years, she died. It is said 


that when she was buried a light shot up 
from her grave and kept burning for many 
years. 


There is another story about a 











lamp that was kept burning for a thousand 
years in the chapel where she was buried. 
The light from the grave and the lamp in 
the chapel may be one story. I cannot tell. 
But this I know, and have pleasure in 
telling, that the memory of her beautiful and 
holy life was a light shining in the hearts of 
the Irish people for generations after she 
died. Many churches were built to her 
honour in Ireland. Her fame crossed to 
England and Scotland, and churches to St. 
Bride were built in this land also. In the 
church of St. Bride, in Fleet Street, London, 
there is, or there once was, a picture of her. 
She is dressed in a long robe ; a white veil 
is over her head. In one hand she is hold- 
ing across, in another a lamp, and in the 
background is the grove of oaks in which 
she lived. But the most touching monu- 
ment to her is this—in Ireland, from that 
day to this, for fourteen hundred years, and 
now in America, Canada, and Australia, 
wherever Irish emigrants go, there is a 
Bridget in nearly every family named after 
this saint. 

What is the lesson of this story? It is 
this: although you cannot live the same 
kind of life which Brigitta did, you can, 
as well as she, live your life to God. 
Though you are but children at present, 
yet now, and more fully afterwards, you 
can be helpers of others. You can be 
kind and gentle to the poor; you can be 
tender and mindful of the sick; you can 
make the place in which you live more beau- 
tiful. And for you also, when you die, a 
light of remembrance shall spring up in the 
hearts of those you have helped. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ There’s a friend for little children.” 
Read 1 Kings xix. 1—14. 
GOD COMFORTING. 


What joy it is to us on a dull wet day, when 
we are away from home, at the seaside or 
in the country, to hear the voice of a friend. 
We have been shut up for hours in the house. 
We cannot go out for a walk. We have read 
all the books we brought with us. We have 
played over and over again all our games. 
We are tired and dull and silent. Suddenly 
the door opens. An unlooked-for friend comes 
in. The dulness goes out. Our spirits rise. 
We become cheerful. The house is filled 
with sunshine. 

There is a story in the Song of Songs that 
was written to tell the joy of hearing the 
voice of our Best Friend. A beautiful young 
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girl was walking in a garden all alone. She 
was not happy. The garden was lovely. The 
lily and the rose sent forth their fragrance. 
The apple, the vine, and the fig-tree hung 
down their fruit. But in the midst of it all 
the girl was sad. Her loneliness lay around 
her like afog. There was no voice to answer 
to her own. The friend she best loved was 
absent. The garden lay among the hills. 
Rocks rising up on every side made a wall to 
it. The girl was walking up and down, 
lonesome and sad. Suddenly she heard a 
voice. She looked in the direction from 
which it came. The loved one she was long- 
ing for was leaping from crag tocrag on the 
rocks above her, and coming right down to 
her. In a moment her sadness was gone. 
She was lonely no more. A few minutes 
before it was like winter in her soul. It was 
like spring now. The voice of her beloved 
was in her ear. “Rise up, my love, my fair 
one, and come away.” He calls her out into 
the happy day. Everything has become 
bright. The birds are singing with joy. 
The doves are making their tender music. 
The flowers are blooming. It is a happy, 
happy summer day. 

That is a likeness of the joy which comes 
to us in sad hours when God’s voice is heard. 
The girl in the garden is just a picture of a 
soul in sorrow ; and the voice she hears is 
the voice of God. The form of her beloved 
leaping from crag to crag, coming right to- 
wards her, and alten tve words before 
him, is a picture of God coming near to us. 
It is God coming with comfort to the lonely 
soul. 

I have often thought of the sadness of 
Elijah’s heart when he fled from the wrath 
of Jezebel. She hated him. He had told 
the people that Jehovah was the only and 
true God. He had mocked the false gods 
she worshipped. He had put a company of 
her priests to death. Jezebel took a great 
oath that she would have his life. The pro- 
phet was filled with fear. He fled for his 
life. From the gate of the city where the 
evil queen lived he fled until he was beyond 
her reach; and still he continued to flee. 
For forty days he fled. At last, weary and 
sad, he came to Horeb, where the Children 
of Israel were when the Ten Commandments 
were given ; and there in the side of a moun- 
tain he found a cave, and in that cave he 
hid. It was a dreary spot. Looking from 
the mouth of the cave nothing was to be 
No human dwelling opened 
a door to him. No trees spread out their 





branches for shade. There was only what 


seemed a sea oi stone. But dreary though the 
outlook seemed, it was less dreary than what 
he felt within. Sadness filled his heart. He 
was utterly broken down. His whole life 
seemed to him to have been a failure. “I 
have lived in vain,” he said to himself. “My 
preaching has brought forth no fruit to God. 
Jezebel, the idolater, has thousands who follow 
her way and worship her false gods ; and I, 
the prophet of the true God, have none. I 
am alone ; all alone: the one worshipper in 
the land He has chosen for His own.” 

In a way this was a cry to God for com- 
fort. Nobody now could comfort him but 
God. And as he was turning his sad thoughts 
over in his mind the sky grew dark, the air 
became hot and sultry. It was difficult to 
breathe. Then, in the solitary places of the 
mountains, a wind arose. It became a tem- 
pest. Itsmotetherock. Great masses were 
loosened and went crashing down the sides 
of the mountain. Elijah thought that 
surely God must be coming to speak to 
him in the wind. But God was not in 
the wind. As he waited he felt the 
ground moving in the cave; he saw the 
great sea of rock beneath him in motion. 
An earthquake had followed the wind. The 
terrible sight made him wonder whether God 
was coming to speak to him in the earth- 
quake ; but God was not in the earthquake. 
Then it seemed to the prophet as if the 
heavens were on fire. The sky was filled 
with lightning ; fire seemed to burst from 
the very rocks. ‘Surely God shall speak to 
me in the fire,” he said. But God did not 
speak to him in the fire. The wind, the 
earthquake, and the fire went past, and the 
comfort which the prophet needed and waited 
for did not come. Everything was still and 
quiet once more. There was a great calm ; 
and then, when perhaps he no longer looked 
for it, there came a still small voice. Elijah 
knew in a moment that this was the voice of 
God. He wrapped himself in his mantle ; he 
went to the mouth of the cave; he waited 
to hear what God should say. And this was 
the word which the voice spake that day. 
“Thou art sad because thou thinkest that 
thou art My only worshipper. Be not cast 
down on this account, Elijah. I have yet 
seven thousand in Jezebel’s land who have not 
bowed down to her gods.” 

Oh the joy which that word was to the 
holy man! He now knew that he had not 
lived in vain, and that his preaching had not 
been without fruit. And he took up his 
work once more, and went back t. his 
country to do God’s commands, 
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FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn ; “ Now the day is over.” 
Read Matthew iii. 1—12. 
SADNESS INTO JOY. 


Nearly a thousand years went past. 
Another prophet arose, dressed like Elijah, 
and, like Elijah, living in a wilderness. It 
was John the Baptist. Old prophets had 
said many years before that Elijah would 
come again and prepare the way for Christ. 
It was John the Baptist they meant ; he was 
a second Elijah, and, like the first Elijah, he 
led a life that was full of sadness, but the 
sadness was for another reason. The first 
Elijah was sad because he could not see a 
people to worship God ; the new Elijah was 
sad because the people he preached to were 
all over covered with sin, and he saw no 
Saviour who could take their sin away. The 
world at that time was very evil. Soldiers 
and tax-gatherers robbed the poor. The 
people who went to church and put on the 
appearance of being good were not good ; 
they did not live good lives; they did and 
thought evil, and when their consciences 
told them that they were evil they said, “ It 
is all right with us, we have Abraham for 
our father. We shall go to heaven when 
we die, because we are the children of Abra- 
ham.” That filled the heart of John with 
sadness ; he saw the wickedness that covered 
the lives of men, and he had to speak ter- 
rible words to them. ‘Generation of vipers!” 
he cried, “repent! Flee from the wrath to 
come!” But he spoke such words without 
joy or hope. The sins, the crimes, the 
wickednesses, the bad lives of the people, 
were before his eyes continually, and al- 
though he cried to the evil-doers to repent 
he did not see in them the fruits of re- 
pentance. 

But to this pure and holy servant of God 
joy was coming. One day Jesus came into 
the wilderness to hear John preaching and 
to be baptized. As he came up out of the 
water the heavens opened and a voice said, 
“This is my beloved son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” John knew the meaning of that 
voice. His heart was filled with joy. The 
Saviour who could take sin away had come. 
The preaching of John changed. And what 
he said now in every sermon was, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin 
of the world.” What his preaching could 
never have done Jesus could do. That was 
the comfort that God gave to John. John 
could tell men that they were sinners and 
could cry to them to repent, but Jesus’ could 
take the sin away. 








Two hundred and forty years since there 
was a very lonely soul in England; he was 
both lonely and sad. George Fox was his 
name. He was the first of the people who 
afterwards were known as Friends. Very 
early in George’s life God began to speak to 
him. He called him to go forth and preack- 
the Gospel, and from that time he went fron: 
town to town telling what he had learned 
concerning God. But for many a day 
George had much sadness in his life. Many 
things in the world, and even in the Bible, 
seemed dark to him. The people he met in 
his travels appeared to him to be far 
from God; and things were not altogether 
clear to him in his own heart. On one occa- 
sion, when he was in the vale of Beavor, the 
thought fell down upon him like a dark 
cloud that there was no God. It seemed to 
him for the moment that the earth and the 
sun and the moon and the stars had no 
maker. Oh, then it became very dark for 
George. The beauty went out of the heavens. 
Above him was only a dead heaven. No 
loving Father had His throne there, and there 
was no ear open to hear the prayer of the 
children who said, “ Our Father who art in 
heaven.” The evil thought pressed closer 
and into the very soul of George ; it said to 
him, “All things come by nature.” But 
George would not receive this thought. He 
refused to welcome it. He let it alone and 
sat still. And by-and-by there arose in his 
heart a living hope, a voice began to sound 
within and say to him, “George, there is 
a living God, who made all things.” Im- 
mediately the dark cloud broke, the tempta- 
tion vanished, and life rose new and beau- 
tiful over all. George saw God in every- 
thing, in sun and stars, in hill and stream. 
The heavens declared His glory, the earth 
was filled with it. Gladness returned to 
his heart. He praised the living God, 
and rose and went forth to tell of Him as 
before. 

Now, my dear children, the time will come 
in your lives also, when, like Elijah and John 
the Baptist and George Fox, you shall have 
hearts filled with sadness. Some time or 
other sadness comes to every one. The sad- 
ness may be quite different from that which 
came to those three. Every soul has its own 
sadness. But in such a time, whatever the 
sadness may be, turn your heart and your 
heart’s ear to God, and listen for His voice. 
Already it will be on the way to you, and, 
like the voice of the Beloved in the Song of 
Songs, it will change winter into spring ; it 
will turn your sadness into joy. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE NEW BISHOP OF BEDFORD. 


(THE Bishop of London has made more than one 

blunder in his official appointments, but for most 
of them he has fully atoned by his choice of a successor 
to Dr. Walsham How. The Rev. R. C. Billing, the 
new Suffragan Bishop of Bedford, is the very man 
for the post, and, though widely differing in many 
ways from his predecessor, he will be sure to carry 
on with equal success the work which the other be- 
gan. He is shrewd and sensible, a master of orgaui- 


ride their hors-s and wear their colours, are reaily 
responsible for the degradation of a manly exercise, 


for the profligacy, crime, and fraud which have 
_ gathered round the race-course, and for the ruin 


zation, energetic himself, and able to draw energy | 


out of others, and to fire them with his own devo- 
tion. His experience has been wide, as curate in a 
country parish, as rector in a country town, as or- 
ganizing secretary to the Church Missionary Society, 
and as incumbent of two great London parishes, one 
in the north, the other in the east. At Spitalfields, 
where he has been at work for the last ten years, 
he has taken a firm grip of the people, and tho- 
roughly knows both them and their ways. He has 
mingled with the poor, with eyes to see and under- 
stand. Again and again he has been called to give 
evidence before Royal Commissions appointed to in- 
vestigate the state of the poor, about dwellings, Poor 
Law relief, and more recently about the sweating 
system, and whenever he speaks it is always with 
authority. He has splendid opportunities of service 
now before him, and will be sure to make good use 
of them, 


THE MORALS OF THE TURF. 


Perhaps those people who so obstinately refuse 
to listeu to the press or to the pulpit when they 


leaders and delight to honour. 


which year after year drives to despair and death 
countless victims. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL, 


Now that the House of Commons has again so 
resolutely refused to sanction the scheme for boring 
a tunnel under the Straits of Dover, the question 
should be suffered to rest. The project is one that 
cannot materially increase the comfort or the hap- 
piness of a single household in the kingdom, and, if 
carried out, it might lead in present conditions to 
serious mischief and terrible disaster. There is 
not merely the peril of invasion to consider, though 
the possibility of surprise is not an imaginary 
danger, and in a critical moment the precautions 
for defence that seem so complete in times of 
peace are sure to prove inadequate. On this side 
of the question, however, there is no reason to 
dwell; no one is at all likely to overlook it. But 
we may do well to remember that whether secure 
against sudden invasion or not, when thus linked to 
the Continent we are sure to be in constant unrest 
and alarm, at the mercy of every panic to which pas- 
sion or cupidity may give rise. Neighbourliness 
is dangerous, and honest manly ways are unwise, so 
long as we have what are called statesmen and stock- 
brokers. When the rage to which all gamblers are 
liable comes over these, strife, burden, slaughter of 
bations, nothing stands in their way. It is the 


| crafty men who try to be rich, not righteous, who 


are the bane of Europe, the keepers back of the 


| federation of the world. 
denounce the Turf and its iniquities, may pay | inter 4 


some heed to the men whom they look up to as | 


Can one conceive | 


anything more painful and pitiful than the evidence | 


recently given in a court of law, not by one witness, | 
| Mr. Quentin Hogg has founded at the old Poly- 


but by a score, and all intimately acquainted with the 


habils and customs of the class with which they were | 
concerned? Most of us have till now been ready to | 


assume that dishonesty and fraud were confined to 


riders of the lowest type, and to the idle horde who | 


hang about stables and infest race-courses; but now 


we find that the taint runs right through, and that | 


jockeys who stand at the very summit of their pro- 


fession are in the opinion of those who know them | 


best all tarred with the same brush. We see too that 
men of rank and power, many of them occupying 
high positions in the State, who would be prompt 
to act if a shadow of suspicion fell on any other ser- 
vant in their employ, when it comes to racing at 
once adopt quite a different standard of conduct, 
and will not take a step without the clearest legal 
proof. The case of the jockeys is black enough, but 
their masters are still more deeply and indelibly dis- 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


The plan for establishing three institutions in 
South London modelled on the lines of that which 


technic shows that we have some idea of what is 
needed if we are to hold our own in trade and com- 
merce, some conception of the way in which the 
need can be met, and very little inclination to do 
what is indispensable. The case can hardly be 
stated more strongly than it was both by Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Rosebery. The former told us 
that unless we do our utmost to give a healthy and 
a wide development to the secondary education of 
the working classes we cannot possibly maintain our 
complex community and high civilisation secure 


| from all the dangers which the presence of unfed, 


honoured. They, and not the men in their pay who | 


untaught, unprosperous millions must bring upon 
us; while the latter warned us that foreigners were 
not only coming over to England in shoals, learning 
our secrets and returning home to carry our trade 
away with them, but that even in our own colonies 
and dependencies we were being swamped by our 
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rivals, solely owing to the higher and better educa- 
tion provided by foreign nations. This is perhaps 
overstating the case for education. There is much 
more than competition against us. Extravagant 
expenditure on dress, on eating, and above all on 
drink, has much to do with our present evils. Still, 
the plea for education is true, and the first step 
in providing for our needs, so far as London is 
concerned, is to recognise, as the Charity Commis- 
sioners have done, that London is not one city but 
ten, that it is futile to concentrate educational and 
social enterprises, and that we must have a dozen 
colleges, clubs, institutions, or whatever we may 
call them, scattered about North and South, East and 
West, if we wish to produce any real impression. 


A MODERN PILGRIMAGE. 


The Roman Catholics of the present day are said 
to be very anxious to regain possession of Iona, 
and to restore the ancient glory of the little island. 
As every one knows, it was once the home of the 
famous saint, Columba, and for centuries after his 
death it still remained as a great centre of reli- 
gious life and work. The monastery there held 
supremacy among all those founded by Columba and 
his disciples, and even when the Benedictines estab- 
lished themselves in the place it still continued to be 
the resort of pilgrims from all parts of the world. 
Many came to die there, that they might receive sepul- 
ture in that sacred soil, and it was by no means un- 
common for men of eminence who died elsewhere 
to direct that their bodies should be taken there for 
burial. But now the glory of those days has passed 
away, and the associations of the place are not 
appreciated, even as those, for instance, of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. The band of Catholic pilgrims 
which made their way to the island from Oban a 
few weeks ago found that the cathedral and the 
monastery were a mass of desolate ruins, and they 
had to secure permission from a Presbyterian peer 
before they could venture to celebrate the first mass 
which had been heard within the venerable walls 
since the days of the Reformation. If their pro- 
ject should be carried out, it is possible that the 
Tuins may rise again, and that whilst once more 
the old worship resounds in its ancient home, the 
disgrace of present neglect shall be wiped out. But 
the past is irrevocable, and the power which their 
forefathers wielded over the hearts and consciences 
of the nation they cannot hope to win again. 


Il.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE BIBLE IN ITALY. 


A letter from a correspondent of the Times at 
Milan shows how completely the Italian people is 
escaping from the domination of the priest, and 
moving with the general advance of Europe. Signor 
Sonzogno, the editor of the Secolo, a powerful and 
popular paper in that city, is publishing a complete 








edition of the Bible in halfpenny numbers, carefully 
explaining that his project is a commercial, not a 
religious speculation ; that he is giving the people a 
book which they will be eager to possess and willing 
to pay for, and not endeavouring to convince them 
of the truth or falsehood of any creed or system. At 
the same time, whilst disclaiming any religious 
motives, he believes that he is doing a real service 
to his countrymen by bringing such a treasure within 
their reach, for, he says: ‘‘ There is one book which 
gathers up the poetry and the science of humanity, 
and that book is the Bible; and with this book no 
other work in any literature can be compared. It is 
a book that Newton read continually, that Cromwell 
carried at his saddle, and that Voltaire kept always 
on’his study table. It is a book that believers and 
unbelievers should alike study, and that ought to be 
found in every house.’’ The enterprise promises to be 
an extraordinary success, and, as the Times corre- 
spondent points out, the New Penal Code, which 
has recently become law, affords a most efficient 
protection against interference or obstruction on the 
part of the priesthood ; however anxious they may 
be to stop the circulation, they will hardly venture 
to take extreme measures, knowing the severity of 
the penalties such conduct would provoke. In any 
case, their attempt would be fruitless, for the people 
are certain to buy an edition of the Bible that comes 
to them not from a foreigner’s hands, nor as a 
preacher’s gift, but as a native production in a na- 
tive dress, and from a source well known to all. We 
may therefore safely conclude that the Bible Society 
could haye found no better ally. 


A NEW DISCOVERY AT JERUSALEM. 


Wonderful is the power of skill and patience in 
compelling the past to reveal its secrets to us, and 
in bringing to light ancient landmarks and original 
foundations hidden deep below the ruins left by 
‘‘the unimaginable toych of time” or by the wild 
violence of war. Inch by inch Jerusalem, with the 
country round it, has been explored during the last 
few years, and one famous site after another identi- 
fied. The latest discovery is one of the most inte- 
resting. As early as the third century the Pool of 
Bethesda had disappeared, though tradition stil] 
placed it near a certain spot, and recorded that it 
was surrounded by five porches. These conditions 
could be satisfied only by a pool divided into two 
parts, with a porch on each side, and with a fifth 
separating the two portions. Some time ago, near 
the spot to which tradition has always clung, a pool 
about sixty feet in length was brought to light, and 
since then Herr Schick, in the course of some very 
careful excavations, has discovered a twin pool, lying 
close to the other, of about the same length, and in 
the exact. position required by the circumstances of 
the case. Without going so far as to assert that the 
site of the Pool of Healing has been absolutely and 
infallibly identified, one must frankly confess that 
the indirect evidence in favour of the view is very 
strong. 
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DESOLATION IN AFRICA. 


Everything seems to show that the power and in- 
fluence of the Arab traders are increasing in Africa, 
and what that means every one who has studied the 
history of the great continent knows only too well. 
Lieutenant Wissmann, in a paper read before the 
Royal Geographical Society a short time ago, related 
a single incident in his own experience that throws 
more light upon the question than any amount of 
argument. The lieutenant is a great explorer; in 
1882 he went straight across Africa from the west to 
the east coast. Deep in the interior, far remote 
from all civilisation, and in a district where no 
European before him had penetrated, he came across 
a great town, stretching in a double line for ten 
miles, and inhabited by a quiet, kindly people, with 
houses and not mere huts to dwell in, and possess- 
ing considerable skill in metal-work and a system of 
agriculture. Four years later, when repeating the 
same journey, Lieutenant Wissmann sought for the 
place where he had before received so friendly a wel- 
come. The place he found, but it was a desert ; the 
town was a mass of ruins; the whole population 
had been either slaughtered on the spot or carried 


them. This is but one case out of hundreds, a single 


incident from the endless record of blood and shame ; | 


and these horrors are going on unchecked year after 


year, and will go on till the civilised nations of the | 








were many in the same case who failed. That there 
should have been restraint and reserve in an assembly 
of the kind one can easily understand. A missionary 
may well be excused if, in the presence of a large 
assembly of people who know little or nothing about 
the conditions under which his work is carried on, 
about the difficulties he has to encounter, and the 
prejudices he has to dispel, he should hesitate to 
confess failure which might cause a panic and alienate 
support and sympathy from those who need it most, 
or to raise questions which would inevitably give 
rise to misunderstanding or inflict infinite sorrow and 
pain on those whose faith is weaker than their love. 
But reticence and reserve, however pardonable, are 
fatal to the success of a conference like this. If pro- 
blems are to be solved and obstacles cleared away, 
the one indispensable condition of progress and 
victory is that men should hear and know the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. 


A REMARKABLE PREACHER. 


The Rev. Denham Robinson, in a letter to the 


: | Baptist Missionary Herald, tells a strange story about 
off into slavery. The Arab traders had swept through | 
the country, leaving havoc and desolation behind | 


world agree to ‘unite their powers and to suppress | 


the traffic and the trader with an iron hand without 
favour and without fear. 


Ill.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


THE MISSION CONFERENCE. 


The great Mission Conference which met in the | 


early part of July can hardly have fulfilled the hopes 
of those who had worked with such devotion to make 
it a success. So far as numbers were concerned, 
indeed, there was little to complain of; for more 
than twelve hundred delegates were present, gathered 
from every part of the globe, and though two or 
three societies rather ostentatiously held aloof, the 
gathering fairly represented the various branches of 
missionary enterprise at the present day. The great 
want of the conference was freedom. The pro- 
gramme was cut and dried ; there was too little of 
spontaneous suggestion in the discussion, and too 
much of familiar platitude and foregone conclusion. 
Apparently too there was an attempt, on the part 
of a single school and type of religious thought, to 
capture and hold a platform which should have been 
open and free to all. In fact, it was only hy adroit 
strategy that Professor Henry Drummond got an 
opportunity of expressing his views, and it may be 
taken for granted that though he succeeded there 








the life and work of a native named Prem Chand, 
who, among his fellow-countrymen, is looked upon 
as a religious prophet. Very many years ago the 
man heard the preaching of a missionary, Mr. 
Smilie, and he then decided to become a Christian. 
His relations discovered his intention, tried to dis- 
suade him, and failing in that, kept him a close 
prisoner. By some means or other he contrived to 
baffle their vigilance, wrote a letter, and fastened it 
inside a hollow bamboo stick, and addressed it to 
Mr. Smilie, at Dinagepore, adding a superscription 
which was both original and effective :—‘‘ I adjure 
the person into whose hands this may fall to forward 
it to the next village. If he neglects to do so, then, 
if a Hindu, may he eat beef; if a Mohammedan, 
may he eat pork.’’ The letter reached its destina- 
tion. Means were found of keeping up communica- 
tion with Prem Chand, who in the end made his 
escape, confessed his faith in Christ, and was 
baptized. Now follows the extraordinary part of 
the story. The man after a time quarrelled with 
the Christian community, severed himself entirely 
from all intercourse with them, and has never come 
near them for the last twenty years. He then 
settled down again among his own people, and 
among them he has acquired the reputation and 
position of a prophet, gathering about himself large 
numbers of disciples, to whom he preaches the 
Christian faith and interprets the Gospel in his own 
way, no doubt making large additions of his own to 
the true foundation, but still for all that carrying 
the Gospel into hundreds of villages where it never 
has been heard. The man’s success seems to indicate 
that if we want to evangelise India we can only do 
so by trusting in the main to natives of India, and 
by leaving them free to do their work according to 
Indian methods. 
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RITUALISM IN INDIA. 


The Committee of the Church Missionary Society 
have recently been called to deal with a most difficult 
and delicate question, the spread of ritualistic prac- 
tices among Christian missionaries in India. To an 


impartial observer, the line of action which they ' 


have followed will seem fair and just. Without 
attempting to lay down the law for others, they have 
decided that in the churches connected with the Mis- 
sion the principles always recognised by the Society 
and its supporters shall still be maintained, and with 
this end they have instructed their representatives to 


do their utmost, within the limits of the law of the | 


Church, to prevent the adoption of the eastward 
position in the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
or of other ritualistic practices which are contrary 
to the principles and wishes of the Society. The 
qualifying clause, ‘‘ within the limits of the law of 
the Church,” is important, for there is at least one 
bishop in India who, as a tule, adopts the eastward 
position, though out of courtesy and consideration 
for the convictions of others he has hitherto studiously 
refrained from doing so in those churches where it 
would give offence. Taken by itself, the eastward 
position is of little importance ; but as an indication 
of doctrine it has a serious significance, and is almost 
always found in close association with errors in 
teaching and practice of a more serious kind. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
FREDERICK III. 
It needed not that death should come to teach us 


how dear wag the Emperor Frederick to the Eng- 
lish people, not merely because he had married a 


daughter of our Queen, but for his own sake too; | 
for the courage, the kindliness, the generosity, and | 


courtesy that shone out even in the darkest days of 
a terrible strife, when all gentleness was well-nigh 
crushed out of men’s hearts by the iron hand of war. 
He taught us once again the old maxim of the Ro- 
man Emperor—‘‘ Even in a palace life may be lived 
well’’—and put a new depth of meaning into the 
pregnant words; simple in the midst of grandeur, 
ever keeping a firm faith in freedom, though heir to 
a throne of almost despotic power ; suffering with- 
out complaint, and even in his darkest and dreariest 
hours thinking more of his people than of himself ; 
and in the very presence of death, with the eternal 
shadows deepening round him, leaving as his last 
birthday wish for his dearly-loved daughter—‘‘ be 
good, sweet maid.’’ For him one cannot sorrow ; 
life prolonged must have been prolonged suffering ; 
the possession of power without the freedom to use 
it; responsibility without authority ; shame, per- 
haps, without sin. But to those who are left father- 
less, every English heart goes out in loving sym- 
pathy, and above all to her who is left to mourn in 
widowhood, 





SIR FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE. 


It is not as an official, still less as a Professor, that 
Sir F. H. Doyle has a claim to grateful memory, but 
| for the gifts with which he has enriched our national 
poetry. Every English child should learn the simple, 
splendid lines on ‘‘ The Private of the Buffs,”” who 
died in the Chinese war sooner than deny his Queen, 
and on ‘‘ The Loss of the Birkenhead,’? when the 
troops on board stood in line to the last, as if on 
parade, letting the women and children save their 
lives in the boats. The great lesson which the poems 
teach is not the fascination and glamour of military 
glory, however splendid, not the creed of destruction, 
but the gospel of duty, loyalty to its voice, unfalter- 
| ing, unfailing, even unto death, heedless of recom- 
pense, oblivious of fame. This is the poet’s true 
mission—to proclaim the behests of eternal righteous- 
ness, and shatter men’s petty calculations of transient 
loss and momentary gain, to brace the nerves and 
strengthen the sinews of the soul. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


For forty-five years Dr. James Freeman Clarke 
has been pastor of the Church of the Disciples at 
Boston, and though many great men have helped 
to make the city illustrious, his has been an excep- 
tionally large share in that noble task. He has 
always been true to the principle on which the 
church was founded, and his whole life has testified 
to the declaration: ‘‘ Our faith is in Jesus, the Son 
of God, and we hereby form ourselves into a church 
of His disciples, that we may co-operate together in 
| the study and practice of Christianity.’? Some men 

are great in study, others in practice, but he shone 
alike in both. He had made the religious systems 
of the world the subject of patient investigation, 
and how deep and full was his sympathy with all the 
elements of good contained in them, his great book on 
the ‘‘ History of the Great Religions of the World ’’ 
clearly shows ; but the very knowledge which made 
him tolerant of differences and divergences in thought 
| did but increase the depth of his own conviction, and 
enabled him to set forth his faith with special power. 
| His whole life was a witness to the power of the 
| truth that was in him. He was absolutely free from 
| the coldness, the hardness, and the dense dogmatism 
to be found in so many of the churches with which 
| he was specially associated. His Gospel was never 
| one of pure negation. All those who have read ‘‘ The 
| Professor at the Breakfast Table ’’ will remember 
| the account which Oliver Wendell Holmes gives 
' there of ‘‘the Church of the Galileans,’’ the place 
of worship which comes nearer than all others to his 
| ideal standard, and his description of the ‘‘ wooden 
| tent,”’ with its wealth of flowers and quiet homely 
restful service, where the creed was short, but love 
was deep and faith strong; that was the church 
which had James Freeman Clarke for its pastor, and 
| learned from hin how to serve both man and God. 
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OBSERYATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 





NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in the 
stomach to convert what we eat and drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. It iscaused by 
everything which weakens the system in 
general, or the stomach in particular. From 
it proceed nearly all the diseases to which 
we are liable ; for it is very certain, that if 
we could always keep the stomach right we 
should only die by old age or accident. 


It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of /ndi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each ; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach ; and in all its stages the 
medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance tothe 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems. Nothing 
can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than Vorton’s 
Camomile Pilis. Experience has afforded 
the most ample proof that they possess 
all the fine aromatic and stomachic proper- 
ties for which the herb has been esteemed ; 
and, as they are taken into the stomach 
unencumbered by any diluting or indi- 
gestible substance, in the same degree has 
their benefit been more immediate and 
decided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be taken 
at any age, and under any circumstances, 
without danger or inconvenience. A person 
exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
night could not possibly receive any injury 
from taking them, but, on the contrary, they 
would eftectually preventacold being taken. 


Females at that particular period of life 
when nature, under certain changes, wants 
assistance and support, will find them in- 
valuable, taken in doses of four or six Pills 
every night at bed-time, more or less as re- 
quired. To youth they will afford the 


— 





requisite assistance ; and, in doses of two 
once or twice in aday,will give to age the 
necessary support. 

After along acquaintance with, and strict 
observance of, the medicinal properties of 
Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all TONIC MEDICINES. 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems. 

Nothing can be more clearthan that those 
articles which are — to the taste 
were by nature int d for our food and 
sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign 
or of native production. If they are pure 
and unadulterated, noharmaeedbe dreaded 
by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode- 
ration, but never in excess; keeping in mind 
that the first process of digestion is per- 
formed in the mouth, the second in the 
stomach ; and that, in order thatthe stomach 
may be able to do its work properly, it is 
requisite the first process sheuld be well 
performed. This consists in masticating or 
chewing the solid food, so as to break down 
and separate the fibres and small substances 
of meat and vegetable,mixing them well,and 
blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged upon 
all to take plenty of time-to their meals and 
never eat in haste. If you conform to this 
short and simple, but comprehensive advice 
and find that there are various things which 
others eat and drink with pleasureand with- 
out inconvenience, and which would be 
pleasant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 
is afforded the better. 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


ARE THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERYERS OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID in CASES of INDIGESTION & ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


Sold Everywhere, Price 13834., 2/9, and 11/. 
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ALNWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
13th October, 1885. 
ihe Proprietors of 
NorTON’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London, E.C. 
EMEN,—Having taken your valuable 
ymedicine almost exclusively for over 20 
s,during which time I have been engaged 
sedentary and trying business without a 
’sabsence on account of illness, I have great 
in testifying to its efficiency in all cases 
indigestion, headache, and their attendant 
and I fully believe if kept in the house and 
min time they rectify the system, and, with 
ry care, ensure good health. 
Yours truly, 
A DOCTORLESS MAN. 
enclose you my card. 


LEYTON, Essex, 
February 23rd, 1887. 
MEN,—I have been a great sufferer 
indigestion, which made my life almost a 
I was afraid to eat or drink even the 

simple delicacies which make a modern 
agreeable ; and to such an extent did the 
use affect my general health that to render 
et attention to business was impossible. 

was recommended to try ‘* Norton’s Camo- 
Pills,” which I did, with little hope of 
f, but, after taking them for about a week, 
achange, and by the time I had finished a 
bottle I could sleep the night through, 
awake in the morning with an appetite for 
fast. I now eat and drink anything that 
sin my way, and, by the use of an occa- 
dose of your valuable Pills, I am enabled 
oy life thoroughly. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
F. GARDNER. 
he Proprietors of 
Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 


CROYDON, 
16th September, 1886. 
ENTLEMEN,—-I have great pleasure in testi- 
tothe efficacy of your Pills (having taken 
for a number of years) as a safe family 
lite, which, taken regularly, keep the 
min a healthy state, and act as a preven- 
0a great many internal disorders, in addi- 
lo which they have the great advantage 
“many other Pills do not possess, viz., they 
lt purgative and do not cause any incon- 
taclose my card, and beg to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
PATERFAMILIAS. 
lhe Proprietors of 
Yorron’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 





NAZING, Essex. 


GENTLEMEN,—Please to send me a large 
bottle of ‘* Norton’s Camomile Pills. For how 
many years we have taken them I cannot 
remember, but hope never again to be without 
them in the house. My husband is never really 
well without an occasional dose, his digestion not 
being very strong for sometimes when the weather 
is very bad a dose will certainly prevent catching 
cold after great exposure. For myself, suffering 
as I used from violent headache for days to- 
gether, I dare not be without them, and I can 
never be grateful enough for the benefit derived 
from their use. We have for years given them 
to the children when out of sorts: and, in fact, 
seldom, if ever, want a doctor, a consideration 
in these bad times. —Yours sincerely, 

M. TAYLOR. 


To the Proprietors of 
NorTon’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 


ST. PAUL’s VICARAGE, MORLEY, LEEDs, 
Fune 14th, 1883. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have lately been taking 
** Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and have found so 
much benefit from their use that I would like to 
make them well known among my parishioners. 
If, therefore, you care to send me, carriage paid, 
a parcel of 500 or 1,000 four-page circulars, such 
as you wrap round the bottles, I will insert them 
in the July number of my Parish Magazine, free of 
charge. I send you by this same post a copy of 
my Magazine with one of your circulars enclosed, 
so that you may see what I mean. The parcel 
of circulars might be sent per Great Northern 
Railway, or London and North Western Rail- 
way, and should come to hand early next week, 
as our next number will be published, Saturday, 
June 23rd. If you accept my offer let me know 
soon, that I may give the necessary instructions 
to my publisher.—Yours very truly, 
JAMES CROOK, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Morley, Leeds. 


BERKELEY, September, 1869. 

GENTLEMEN,—I feel it a duty I owe to you 
to express my gratitude for the great benefit I 
have derived by taking ‘* Norton’s Camomile 
Pills.” I applied to your Agent, Mr. Bell, 
Rerkeley, for the above-named Pills, for wind in 
the stomach, from which I suffered excruciating 
pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving 
any benefit at all. After taking two bottles of 
your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity 
for the benefit of those who may thus be afflicted. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
IIENRY ALLPASS. 
The Proprietors of NorTOoN’s PILLs. 









































































HAs long been known for its surpris- 


ing effect in softening, improving, and 






























preserving the skin, and in rendering the 


CG OMPI BXION clear and beautiful. 


TAN PIMPLES 
It removes; SUNBURN It cures } HUMouRS 
( Repness. ( ERuprions, 
AS A TOME REQUISLEE it is unsurpassed. 
IN *#1E NURSERY it is indispensable, giving imme- 
diate relief to infants bitten by insects. 
GENTLEMEN will find it delightfully soothing after 
shaving. 
Sold Everywhere, price 2s. 9d. 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 


> 





world and by all grades of society for upwards of 50 years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of 
which the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the 
Packet of Powders, so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived 
many Purchasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give 
a special caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the 
words ** JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” 
are engraved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White 
Letters on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The 
name STEEDMAN is spelt with two EEZs. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Soid by all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors in Packets, 1s. 13d. and 
2s. 9d. each. 


MERRITT & HATOHER PRINTERS, LONDON @& GREENWICH. 
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HE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the} 
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All the worlds a stage & a// 
the men & women merely 


) players 
) Theyhove their exits & their 


entrances & each man in his 


\time ploys many parts 


his acts being seven ages.” 


"The las? scene of all. 


The sixth age shifts into 
the lean &slipperd panta/oor 
with spectacies on nose 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
Act 2— Scene 7 
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| THE WHOLE PROFITS BELONG T0 THE ASSURED. 


THE SOCIETY'S SYSTEM OF “MINIMUM” PREMIUMS IS THE MOST [@ 
ECONOMICAL MODE OF LIFE ASSURANCE YET DEVISED, 


ASSURED AFTER LIVING FIVE CONSECUTIVE YEARS WITHIN THE ; 
HOME LIMITS PAY NO EXTRA PREMIUM WHATEVER FOR 
FOREIGN TRAVELLING OR RESIDENCE. 


LAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON PROOF OF DEATH AND TITLE 
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Life Hssurance 









the event of early death, when a famil 








its necessities not so great. 


‘Ra 


is to secure as large a sum as possible in 
most requires pecuniary aid, rather than ange 


increased provision should the Assured reachie 
old age. Then the family is grown up anda 


How then can one get the most Immediaté 4 
















Benefit for his Money ? 
BY TAKING OUT A 


“MINIMUM” POLICY. 





Policy of £1,000 will, under this system, 4 


Sheet, and Prospectus to the 


LiFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


special Act of Parliament. 





The Assurances in force exceed 





The Premium for an-ordinary ‘‘ With Profit 3 ; 
age 30, securé at once a Policy for £1,400Mm 


At other ages, sums in proportion. Senda 
for Particulars, Proposal Form, Balancegy 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE i 


established in 1826, and incorporated byp 






£8,000,0005m 
The Funds exceed . . . . £2,800,000 
The Revenue exceeds. . . . £335,000 





“THE MAIN OBJECT, in general, of 2] 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS PAYABLE FOR 
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Life. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, AD. 1826. 
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THE SCOTTISH AMICABLE 








Complete Policies, each Premium 
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Rates for an Assurance of £100 under the Minimum System 
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proportionate part of the 


ce after 2, 3, or 4 years respectively. 


paid assures a 





» sum in the event of discontinuan 
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THE SCOTTISH AMICABLE| 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established A.D. 1826, and Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


DIRECTORS AND OFFICE-BEARERS, 1887-88. 
(All of them being Members of the Society.) 





PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF DEVON. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., F.R.S.; q 
THE RIGHT HON. JOHN INGLIS, Lorp Jusrice- GENERAL OF SCOTLAND; AND / 
THOMAS HILL, Esa. 4 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 4 
ELIAS GIBB, Esq., GLascow acne roa a Hon. LORD GIFFORD, @ 


OHN C. ANDREAE, Esq., Lonvon. A § 
P. WOOD, Esq., J.P., LiveRPoo.. J. F. HUTTON, Eso., MANCHESTER. (9 

agg err LAIRD F NLAY, Esq., J.P., THe RIGHT Hon. LORD HAMILTON # 

OF DALZELL. 

A. m7 NAPIER, Esq, W.S., EDINBURGH. J. GRAHAME, Esoq., C.A., GLascow. 


ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM SMITH, Jon., Esg., MANv- PROFESSOR RAMSAY, THE CoLiecs. 
FACTURER. Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. 


AMES SOMERVELL, Esq. or Sorn. SETON ab tera Esq., INSURANCE 
CROUCH, Esq., C.E. Bro a 
LAURENCE ROBERTSON, Esq., C.A. ALEXANDER CLAPPERTON, Esq, 
WILLIAM G. SPENS, Secretary. 
THOMAS MARR, F.F.A., F.LA, Manager. 


HEAD OFFICE, 35 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 








LONDON BOARD. 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DEVON. 
HN C, ANDREAE, Esq., Bett House, CLAPHAM CoMMON. 
Jop N BORRADAILE, Esq., 26 GLoucesTeR PLACE, PoRTMAN SQUARE, 
HOS. A. F. KINGSCOTE, Esq., O_p Trinity Housg, Water Lane. 
JOHN HENNINGS-NIX, Esq. (Messrs. Futter & Co.) 
OGUSTUS SILLEM, Esq. (Messrs. ANTony Gripgs & Sons). 


¥. R, ECCLES, Secretary, 


OFFICE IN‘ LONDON—1T THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


ees 


EDINBURGH OFFICE, . * . 18 St, Andrew Square. : 
DUBLIN OFFICE, : . . 50 Lower Sackville Street. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE, ; ; . B9, Liverpool and London Chambers, 
BELFAST OFFICE, . ; ‘12 Victoria Street. 


With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 




















Price List of the” VASELINE” Preparations 


(CHESEBROUGH MANUFS CO., PROPRIETORS & SOLE MANUFACTURERS). 


For MEDICAL & GENERAL 
PURPOSES. 
VASELINE : bottles, in CARD-CASES, 1 0z., 
» 64d.; 2 0z., 6d.; 5 0z., 1/-; 3-lb. TINS, 1/4; 
1-lb. TINS, a]-3 ; in.eollapsible tubes, 4d. 
WHITE VASELINE (extra refined): bottles, in 
CARD-CASES, 2 0z., 9d.; 5 02., 1/6; %-lb. 
TINS, 2/-; 1-lb. TINS, 3/-; tubes, 6d. 
[PHORATED VASELINE (for Rheumatism, 
&c,), bottles, 1/- and 2/-; 1-lb. TINS, 3/- 

RBOLATED VASELINE (Antiseptic, Dis- 
infectant), 1/-, 2/-; TINS, 3/- 

NICATED VASELINE (for Sprains, &c.), 

»  1/- and 2/. 
IASELINE OIL, in 8-0z. BOTTLES, 1/6. 
IASELINE CONFECTIONS (for Throat and 
P > yard Complaints), in FANCY TIN 
X, 1/- 
IL PETROLE (for Injection and Aspiration), 
1-lb. TIN, 1/6. 
FOR THE TOILET. 

2 VASELINE .(Perfumed), a _ perfect 
Toilet Article, in ‘collapsiblee tubes, 8d. ; 
bottles, in CARD-CASES, 2 02z., 1/-; 5 02, 
2/-; handsome bottle, glass stopper, 3/6; 
1-lb. TINS, s/- 

ADE VASELINE (for the Hair), bottles 
in CARD-CASES, 2 0z., 6d, ;: 5 0z., 1/- 
ELINE OL (Perfumed, for. the Hair), 1/- 
per bottle. 
ELINE HAIR TONIC (a liquid prepare 
tion, tonic properties), bottle, in CARD 
CASE, 4/- 
ELINE COLD CREAM (for the Com- 
penton), 3 sizes, in GLASS POTS, 9d., 1/3, 
and 2/- 
ELINE CAMPHOR ICE (better than a 
camphor ball), in FANCY TIN BOX, one 
size, 6d. 
ELINE COSMETIQUE, in metal tubes, 
| new style, 6d. and 1/- 
ASELINE SUPERFINE SOAP, 1/- per tablet; 
| box of 3 tablets, 2/6. 
ASELINE FAMILY SOAP 
ASELINE TAR SOAP 


Combination of Vaseline 
a per tablet; box 


and Tar). J of 3 tablets, 2/- 


[0 USEHOLD & FARM USE. 
MERINARY VASELINE (for Horses, Cattle, 
‘Dogs, &c.), %-lb. TINS, 1/-; 1-lb. TINS, 
1/6; 5-lb. TINS, s/- 

SELINE BOOT PASTE (Waterproof), round 
tin box, 6d. 
SELINE ANTI-CORROSIVE PASTE, one 

| size, 6d. 

ASELINE HARNESS PASTE, one size, 1/- 
ISELINE AXLE PASTE, one size, 1/- 
[LTRENE,” a very superior Sewing 
' Machine Oil, 3¢. per botile. 


No. 1 size, 6d. 
per tablet ; box 
of 6 tablets, 2/6 

No. 2 Size, 9d. 








HE “ VASELINE” preparations have 
been endorsed by the entire Medical 
and Pharmaceutical Press of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, America, 

&c.; recommended by the, most distinguished 
physicians, surgeons, and chemists of the world ; 
used in all hospitals; mentioned by Consuls in 
official reports; and daily referred to by scien- 
tific and other leading Journals published in | 
every quarter of the globe. 


The London LaNcET, Fan. 5th, 1878, says :— 


““We have before noticed this preparation of 
petroleum in terms of warm praise... It is of the con- 
sistency of butter, is perfectly free:from odour, and 
does not become rancid. We have now before us 
several new preparations made from it, which ave so 
useful as to call for remark. They are a fomade, a 
cold cream, and a camphor ice, all of excellent pain ta 
We have tried all of them with most satisfactory 
results, having found them greatly superior to the 
preparations in common use.’ 


Mepicat Times AND GazetTTE, March 16th, 1878. 
“FAMILY VASELINE ToILeT Soap.—Vaseline is 


*yapidly and very deservedly winning its way into 


popular use as an emollient and protective for chafed, 


' ghilled, burnt, or otherwise inflamed skins.” 





NOTICE & WARNING. 


ERIOUS INJURY has resulted from the use 
S of cheap Petroleum Products sold by 
unscrupulous persons as ‘‘ VASELINE,” 
or“as being ‘‘THE SAME THING,” which, 
although similar in appearance to our goods, 
are made in a different way, and refined 
with sulphuric and other acids. 

** VASELINE” is simply a Petroleum 
Jelly, concentrated by dry heat, and filtered 
through animal charcoal, practicaily as 
white sugar is made. No acids whatever are 
used initsmanufacture. It is absolutely harm- 
less. Is used in all Hospitals, and endorsed 
by the entire Medical, Pharmaceutical and 
Scientific Authorities throughout the world. 

The CHESEBROUGH MANUFG. COMPANY 
are the sole Proprietors and Makers of the 


“VASELINE” PREPARATIONS, 


and the word is their registered Trade Mark. 
They desire to impress this upon the Public, 
as they have spent a fortune in making the 
virtues and qualities of their article knawn, 
and they take for granted that when anyone 
wishes to buy ‘‘ VASELINE,” they do not care 
to have some worthless and dangerous fraud 
sold to them under that name. 

To protect the Public from DANGEROUS 
IMITATIONS and ADULTERATIONS, all Pack- 
ages are stamped 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFG. COMPY. 











PRINTERS: C. & 


E. LAYTON, 


LONDON. 


[P. T. 0. 














The fancy word “VASELINE” is our Registered Trade Mark, 
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CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. Consolidated (NEW YORK) 
42, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., Proprietors and Sole Manufacturers, 
NONE GENUINE EXCEPT IN THE ABOVE PACKAGES. 
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BEETHAM’S nwain Flu 
Is UNEQUALLED for PRE- ED ad 
Paint rae — AR rarer. 48 page 
Tt effectually arrests falling: of ; y lie ee. Catalogue 
og type ae the weak ' 1\ af 5 4 ‘ies 
wonde improves _ 7 : LA . a 
fhe growth. It AMPAUTS. 9 a * s 


wi For Measurement : CiIRCUMFKRENCE OF ABDOMEN AND HIPs. 
DURING EXERCISE. ls .Y AILEY’S PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS. Greatest improvement 
N.B,—It is madeinthree #7 7 B ever effected. Lancet.—“ Cannot shift or ruck up.” Self-adjusting. 
Prices, 45s., 35s., 25s., and 18s——ELASTIC STOCKINGS. Accurately 
‘ ay , Ss fitted, From 3s, 6d.—BAILEY’S IMPERCEPTIBLE TRUSSES. The 
prepar hide Greyness \ 1 a 7) X. ightest and most effective extant—IMPROVED CHEST-EXPANDING 
og d on +g ws 4 4 Zaaewemee) | GRACES. Invaluable for growing children. 7s. 6d, and 12s, 64.—AIR 
neler’ ‘ CE 7 AND WATER BEDS. On Sale or Hire. Crutches, Enema Apparatus, 


(Pee eS S| ind articles generally for the use of Invalids. Write for Catalogue. 
Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 4s. ge y Sor Catalogue 








6d., ed ~ = 
free for 3d. extra. M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemisis, CHELTENHAM. | W. H. BAILEY & SON, 38, Oxford Street, London, W. 


“SUMMER, HEADS WILL BURN.” 4c: LAMPLOUCH’S 


A delicious cooling drink is formed by adding Lampioven’s ancy 
Concentrated Lime Juice Syrup to the water before causing FA \ SH PYRETIC 





it to effervesce with the Pyreric Satine. It much refreshes 
| the system. ‘‘ A Perfect Luxury.” 
. THIRST IS ALLAYED 
in a remarkable manner by Lamptoveu's Pyretic Satine. It 
controls Fevers, removes Feverish Colds, and all Feverish 
Symptoms, and is most efficacious in Headache, Biliousness, 
Vomiting, Constipation, Small-pox, and Eruptive or Skin 
Affections. It strikes at the 
. ROOT OF DISEASE, . 
improving Digestion by clearing away obstructions from the 
Stomach and Liver, and at the same time renovating the . ' se 
blood, eradicating Poisonous and Feverish Humours, cooling : ‘ es su 
2 





and oxygenating it. z WR 
Sold by all Medicine eon as, Se Salton, Be. 6d., and the Syrup, a > > ‘Ler Me Have Some To 


1s. 3d. . 
118, HOLBORN, & $a, OLD BROAD ST., EC. . 


SULPHUR i 
1/ 6 Sold 
Sold Everywhere. Everywhere. 
REST | K f [ The Cure for Skin Diseases. 
ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, 
ACNE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 
Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthv. 


| TO THE DEAF. € SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


A ‘ i 32 m ted Book Deaf BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 
- uv 7 
re ee ee ee ee Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS have ready 
» ness Noises in the Head. How they may be cured for immediate use 7 very large assortment 
: ns p of BOYS’ and YOUT . They 
at your home. Post free, 3d. Address Y | will also be pleased to send, upon application, 
Dr. NICHOLSON, 21, Beprorp Square, \ PATTERNS of MATERIALS for the wear 
y of Gentlemen, Boys, or Ladies, together 
with their new ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of FASHIONS, containing about 
300 Engravings. This furnishes details of 
the various departments, with Price Lists, 
&c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 
Costume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies. 
Messrs. § BRO ’ “Weare 
Resisting” Fabrics (Regd.) are especially 
adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR, 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


“sham Gear aren 4 Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, do. 


BM. Regulation, tation 65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Lonpon, E.C. 














FIVE GOLD MEDALS 


6d., und 1s, Packages, 


FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS, CAKES,AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD 


Sold Everywhere, in 1d., 24., 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD 
POWDER, 








‘% 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS’ 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


% 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 





USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS, 
Gold Medals & Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions. 


Needham’s 
tie Polishing 
<p>, Paste 


e reputation of near Wy @ centr Bias the most reliable preparation for 
citanin sod sie poling BRASS, COPP&R, TIN, BRITANNIA 
ETAL, Pl NOID, &c. obtained 1 aga every where in 6d, and 1s. 

aad id. Thins; ‘and idee Card 


inpetersand. J, PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 


Sole Manufacturers, 
London Office: 8T. GEORGE’S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, E.C, 


This Food should be tried wherever other nourishment has not © 
ota entirely satisfactory. It is already cooked—Requires neither © 
boiling nor straining—Is made in a minute. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS: 
Infants Food 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive o ANS wn 
Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is require. for 
the formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial) 
results have attended the use of this Food, which needs only to 
be tried to be permanently adopted. 

Medical testimony and full directions accompany each Tin. 

Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 1Cs., everywhere. 


¢@- IMPORTANT CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC,—As 4 protection; 
against Counterteits, see that each Lin tears ALLEN & HANBURYS) 





What is LIME JUICE? 


The answer is thit it should be THE JUJCE of the LIME FRUIT 


without admixture. In Montserrat alone is the Lime Tree cultivated 
for this purpose, and grent cate should be tukén to ob'ain this brand 
(a8 supplied to the Government), «nd not any of the numerous con- 
eoctions sold under the name < on me = ce Cordiuls, or prepared Lime 


“MONTSERRAT” (2s) 


FOR (tax 
PURE LIME FRUIT JUICE 


- and take no other. 
It-can be had everywhere, in Imperial Quarts and Pints, can be 
diluted and sweetened to taste, and is far stronger than any other. 
See Name of Sole peo ig Fg EVANS, SONS, & CO., is on the 


Cupsule and 
Sole Consignees: Evans, SONS, & Co., Liverpool. London: Evans, 


Leecuer, & WEEB. Conada: EVANS, Sons, & Mason (Ltd.), Montreal. 


Name, 
ON THE DIRECT PATRONAGE OF | 
E H.M. THE QUEEN, 
The ROYAL FAMILIES) 
N, EUROPE, an ea 
/¥ Rank and7 
ANY 5. 
Sold gurrand S 
ee LADIES’, 

G&S NEW SUMMER PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Entirely New Artistic Designs| Superb Fast Dye. The im- 
and High-Class Weavings in Fure | mense variety of Patterns comprise | 

Noveity, and Sterling be an and Gentlemen. 
Carriage Paid on or 208. and above to ges of the United 
Kingdom. NO AGEN S OR MIDDLE-MEN EMPLOYED. 


BY SPECIAL ROYAL AND IMPERIAL WARRANT. 
Pashion of 
Length 
GENTLEMEN'S, and CHILDREN’S DRESS. 
Wool, Unsurpassed for Beauty, | Speciulities tor Ladies, Chil 
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POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT. 


Brown & Polson’s 
Corn Flour 


Is A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


The Nursery, the Sick Room, 
and the Family Table. 
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